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Fig* 1,—Perspective Sketch, showing Treatment of Room with Sloping Ceiling, 


# 


accordingly, it occurred to me that these I I shall, therefore, consider that my reader 
could in some way be utilised in making a intends to paint the work at completion, 
picturesque gallery at the sloping end of Fig. - is an elevation of the 
this room* Fig. 1 is a perspective sketch Fig. 3 is a plan, and Fig. 4 a section 
of the way in which the room was eventually | of the same. Detail A is a section through 
treated* Should the reader not consider the beam and arch, showing a side elevation 
a way of improving this himself capable of carrying out this himself of the addition to the bedposts. Detail li 
ugly room?’' said a friend to —which 1 certainly hope will not he the is a section through the seat* All of these 
me not so very long ago. The room ho re* case—he will find the cost very trifling in drawings are drawn to scale, 
erred to was about 12 ft* wide by, perhaps, comparison with the effect gained by the In describing the way tn t my out this 
loit. low and about 7 ft high, with a slop* ; addition of the “gallery.” The whole of the work, I will commence with the iteam across 
ing ceiling along the window end. The work has in this case been executed in old the room. This need not necessarily be 
uope extends a ft. back from the face of the oak as the posts were of this wood, but 1 solid, a ease will serve the purpose equally 

Tv r \ 1 see no reason for oak, and should not my- well, and should be constructed with two 

In* * home we were in was a snug and self hesitate to have the work carried out 1 in. deal boards 10 in. wide, and as lung as 
xunously furnished cottage, with massive in the softer woods, and painted afterwards, width of the room. These will lu- the front 
jets showing on the inside of the rooms. I am inclined to favour a rich brown colour and the back of the beam. The top and 
ven'*> the room was certainly incon- for painted work in most reception rooms ; bottom pieces will be the same length and 

the same time it was wished excepting, of course, drawing-rooms, and it 2 in. less than the required total width of 
forta! D IO,1J ■ ^ ^^d® into a snug and com- 1 is not likely that a room with a sloping the beam* These should be tongued and 
,5 frien 1 1 ani * Kluoking-rdom. My ceiling would be set apart for this pur- grooved together as shown in Detail A, and 

an enthusiastic collector of old pose. When tlie right tint is obtained, the bottom piece, or underside, of the beam 

l>er rf" ^ il ,: u l Amongst other things a nuns brown is a colour of which it takes a con- should also be grooved tn receive the heads 

0 exceedingly handsome oak bedposts ; ; siderable time to grow weary. of the posts and the tongues of the arches. 


HOW TO TREAT A SLOPING CEILIN( 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF UTILISING BED¬ 
POSTS. 

BY F. W. KINNEIR TARTE, M.S.A. 
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How to Treat a Sloping Ceiling. 
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[ Work—J 


1890. 
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When the beam has been eonstnicted, it 
should be fixed to the wall at either end 
by holdfasts driven into the walls from the 
underside of the beam, and, if possible, made 
additionally secure by being screwed into the 
ceiling joists; these screws will be eventually 
concealed by the cornice moulding which 

'•> will afterwards be described. 


at the extremities of the beam, and the I in a variety of ways and T mi 
intermediate posts should be equidistant, reader to determine upon wl + the 

or, as in this instance, opposite the window fancy. I should sav thnt - hie 

frames. Should the window not be in the cushion, about 2 in. to 3 in thi v ? lova ^® 

centre of the room, as in the case in the ac- ably the best form of seat an + * 1B P ro ^ 

companying drawings, the arches will be of be removed and dusted. ’ 11 ** «wily 

different lengths ; but this need not lie con- And now for the paintine T *1 
sidered, as it will add to the picturesque and shall continue to recommpr,^?* 1 *“• 

e <1 g e ot etlect of the whole when completed. The paints.” The trouble that onii patent 
the beam head should be screwed into the beam from quently to go through in mivin 1148 
should be the sides. The feet should either be screwed for workmen is thus avoid^ li nt 
intheangle to the floor, or inserted into square compart- terial used in patent nainK tbe , 

formed by ments formed with half round deal, mitred, be relied upon as beiim fi rB t, ?? ewei ? 11 ? 
the flat and and then screwed to the floor, by this means In my own professional work T* • ^ 

firsx socke,s for,he ™c el .tion of the tints required at the paint manufacturer', 

cei ii ng ; lhe P os . ltlo n of the posts having been any quantity. Whatever paint k uwdlL? 

posts must arches. These should be of a length equal to , than a highly glazed or enamel 
be consi- the distance between the posts. The arches the tmhSd IrXatud ISfJ ’“,L™ 

should have a tongue along the top and sides dull to be put on work in rooms f.,r L*? 
to fit into the grooves already described day use fi a patent pah," iS,tnS 
along the underside of the beam and the will be found 
sides of the heads. In cutting out the sufficient; if or- 
not arches the wood should be P.V in. wide, the dinary oil paint 

half inch being the tongue. Care should be preferred, it 

be taken to keep the shape of the will be found 
arch flat. Do not get a “ fat ” curve 

on any account. Three different widths 
of arches are given in the elevation, and 
the reader cannot do better than follow 
these lines. The arch shown in the section 
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dered. It 
will be 
found that 
bed post s 

are _ 

more than 
5 ft. 6 in. 
long. This 

is the 
length of 
the posts I 
am writin 

about; and 

it was 
found ne- 
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necess ary to 

have three coats. 
I have seen the 
process of paint¬ 
ing described in 

back numbers 
of Work, and 
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(Fig. 4) will depend entirely on the length 
of the slope of the ceiling. And should the 

room be as shown in the drawings, it should I therefore 
be cut from 12-in..stuff’, with a tongue on the der it would be 

edge next the post head. This tongue superfluous 

into the groove already again repeat a 
described, and screwed to the upright post description 

forming part of the window framing. Should the operation. 

by fixing a 1 the ceiling be uneven, as is very often the Mottoes are an 
short por- case in old houses, a moulding should be old and excellent 
tion of fixed to the arch along the ceiling line both form of decora¬ 
sh aft, a back and front. The seat should next be tion, and 
small turn- formed. This is shown 14in. in height and freely used 
ed capital formed with panelling, the styles being such in the I7th 
and head moulded and 3in. wide, pegged to sill and century, and, in 
dowel led top rail, and grooved to receive the panel- deed, in the me 
and glued ling. _ The moulding along the top of the diawal times. We 

to the old seat is in. deep; this should be secured I never see a motto 
posts with with screws to the top rail, which should be 

!in.by3in. made out of stuff 2£in. by 3 in. deep, 
long circu- [ grooved on the underside for styles and | reste 
1 a r oak 
dowels im¬ 
mediately I be out of 2-in. by 2|-in. stuff, grooved on the 
above the ton to receive the panelling and styles and a 
necki ngs splay should be 

(see Detail edge. The Detail B shows the splay and the | of exceedingly appropriate lines, why 
A), The way to frame the fronts of the seats. The 
joint thus sill should be screwed at the back both to 
is praeti- the floor and to the top rail, and mortised 
cally con- into the posts at either end. If it is thought 
cealed. In 1 necessary to simplify the front, a good way 

of doing this would be to have a in. 
i n g the board 13 in. wide, and the length ot the 
posts, of space between the posts, the 3 in. mould- 

course, the ing being carried up 1 in. above the board to 
total length form a rebateforthe seat-boards, with a small 
when fin- moulding nailed along the floor and front, 
ished must to form a low skirting. This board could 
be equal to then have small panels formed by mitred 

on the face. This was 
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. Mottoes ,, „ , lt _ 

bp written DetailB. —A, Moulding 1 ,2Jin.; 

ne written B Boarding> 1 0j 

Hall, 3 in. x lj in.; S, Paailt, 
t in.; E,Styles, 3taxlila; 

in England, and F, splayed SUl, 2 In. * 91a 
worked along the front top I there is no dearth 
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for the frame of the seat. The sill should 
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But as we live 
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depart from our own tongue? Probably 
the reason why mottoes are so rarely seen 
adorning the walls of our homes is because 
of the general want of knowledge of where 
they should be placed ; and also, possibly, 
because of the abuse they receive in 
churches, where we see them written nj 

plain block lettering, on sheets of ™ 
nailed in the very places that would he better 

if left without them. But no mistake canw 
made if the motto is appropriate, the ot¬ 
tering good, and the frieze or beam of a rapt 
selected as its position. Shakespeare aiw® 

supplies a sufficient number of mottoesJP 
the most fastidious to choose froia fw 

4 —, , ,— ----- nne shown on the perspective view is 

and the head inn. long, or equal to the in^ly fantastic by the methods of mitring. Herrick: “ Whatever corner cont-ent W** 

depth of the arches* In addition to this Bearers must be secured to the walls along sweet” And I have found that 

there should be a tongue on the top of the the sides and back, and idn. boards laid appeals to nearly every person who 

head, to fit into the groove on the underside I across from the rebate on the top rail to the The let ter ing has been placed on thebea* 1 
of the beam. The head should be grooved bearer at the back, A cornice moulding gilded letters, the capitals 7 in. higk < 
to receive the arches on either side ; and the 2£ in. deep should be nailed along the ceiling the smaller letters 5J- in- high, small gw 
central heads should be grooved on three line of the beams ; and, should there be no 1 ornamental stops being placed between® 

faces, so as to receive, in addition, the arches cornice in the room, it will be better to of the words, and the whole well W 

shown in rig* 4. A post should be placed j carry this all round. The seat maybe made j down with burnt sienna. The efieet is* 
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detail A.—A, Ceiling Line ; B, 
Case Beam ; C, Head; D, Arch; 
E. Capital ; F, Oak Dowel; G, 
Kecking ; H, Joint. 
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nailed 

bet we e n I frequently done in the 17th century, and 
the floor and the underside of the beam, the panels thus formed are rendered exceed- 
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Work—January 11, 1890. J 


has been 


this room 

transformed from an 
ugly ami cheerless 

one into. 0,ie . w h er ® 
it is delightful and 

refreshing to sit. 

The furniture has 

b*an purposely omit¬ 
ted in the perspec¬ 
tive, with the exrep 

tion of one chair, m 

order that as much 
of the construction 

may be 
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might be 
to say that the cur¬ 
tains* shown are 
hung on rods at the 
hacks of the arches. 
Heavy material is 
better than light 
muslin for curtains, 

it adds to the 

richness of the room 
in a case of this sort, 
and is more inviting. 
For heavy material 

plnshette is the 

least expensive in the 
end, as it will wear 

for a considerable 
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Fig 1 . 2.—Elevation of Gallery. 
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SCALE OF fNCHES FOR DETAILS A & B< 

Period witlioiit fading or looking seedy, 
and, even when it does fade, the colour U still 
exceedingly pleasant to see ; but if economy 
is a consideration, I know of nothing better 
than art serge, which can be bought at Bur¬ 
nett sin King Street, Covent tiarden, at 2s, a 
yard. ruin, wide, in many different colours, 

ail of which are very beautiful. If serge 
curtains are used, let the cushions on the 
seats be made of the same material. 

snort valance should be placed 
window. 

In conclusion, perhaps I 

to sav a few* words with regard 
Windows of rooms where snugness is a con 
siueraticm. In the tirst place, plate glass 

tnay be considered as an article calculated 

w destroy all attempted artistic feeling. 
Again, large squares of sheet glass may be 
placed in the same category. For artistic 

so far as I am aware, for lighting pur 
po^es, the diamond shaped, or small square* 

'Jr™, are much to be preferred, 

rtotebly the first thing a person does after 

entered a room is to look at the 

iJh' j L an ? room will afterwards be 

of 4 ' ' V f ri ■ sca ^ e token from the squares 
_gass. This may seem a comparatively 

conai d£ration to the uninitiated ; but 

7 80 to the artist, who is careful 

khw *£? such a point as tliis in 

» J| r8C - The ceiling is another matter of 

nance, and its treatment may either 
^ or mar the general effect. Do not 

sr any circumstances have a pattern 


i 




pawr on it, Plain white veiling* are usually 

preferable, but the whiteness may be tonal 
aowa it wished to harmonise with the 
,. ieral scheme of eotouriiu:. 

The floor should be stained w ith two coats 
of Jackson's walnut stain, wherever it is not 
covered by rugs or carpet. And to complete 
the whole, an Oriental rug may be laid on 
tlie Hoar below the window. 
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Oils, Varnishes, and Other Vehicles : 

Solid and Liquid “ Driers ' (continunl). 
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As a useful practical appendage to the re¬ 
marks in No. 4’J concerning the source and 
nature of painters' varnishes, the subjoined 
resume of those particular varieties in 

general use will coinmend itself to the 
interested reader and worker. 

For the finest interior 
varnish, that is, a 
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work, white oil 

liquid whii'h can be 

pread and worked upon broad surfaces, and 
such as will dry in about eight hours, is 

X requisite* Various eminent firms 
e such a varnish for decorators and 
painters, and sell it under such fanciful 

Italian Oil, 1 and 

The chief attributes 
aimed at are freedom from yellowness and 

the possession of good “hand-polishing 
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Fig* 4c—Section of Gallery* 
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Plain and Decorative House Painting. 


[Work—January ^ 


qualities—the latter process I will explain “paper” varnishes sold by the manufacturing I is a brown spirituous varnish a 
in the advanced part of the subject. The houses. Whether used upon walls or wood- for touching over the knots 1 
n ice of such a white interior varnish would work, a moment’s consideration will show previous to the “ priming ” oiti W °°^ w . 0r * 
e from 2Us. 1 0 30s. per gallon to the trade. that the colour of copal “ oak ” varnish 1 being spread. It is aho Useful 
After this polishing varnish, a maker s would spoil such tints as French or green over stains and other effects of rlmf Coatins 
list usually contains one or two varieties of greys, delicate pinks or white ■ but for what walls previous to their paintimr Jraimt:83 
what are termed superfine copal varnishes, we term “terra-cotta” shades, buffs, and Varnish stains are liimids of ■ -i 

These range in price from 16s. to 20s. per “leather,” or cinnamon colours, the yellow- nature and preparation to hro Wl k 

gallon, possessing different names and ness would be no disadvantage. spirit varnish, but are coloured with” 

features, such as “ polishing ” and “ extra Where white, paper varnish is necessary, nent vegetable dyes to renresent^^ 1 
] 1 ard-drying." we use that which is termed crystal spread on clean white wood the «. ■ 1 " 

Lower down in the scale of costliness we paper or fine pale paper varnish. The first colours of oak, walnut, n iiih ozanv «*** 
tind the best kinds of "ordinary copal varnish, is the whitest, and as it can contain but When applied without any previous 

Many varieties are made of this quality, little linseed oil, it requires very expeditious pa ration, two coats are necessary to 

and for such purposes as the names and experienced working over large surfaces. I glossy effect upon new wood. Asa varnW 
inside copal and outside copal convey to Crystal paper, copal cabinet , and quick and stain combined, they are most usefi I 
t he purchasers. The prices of these range furniture varnishes come under the heading and convenient for picture-frames freti 
from 12s. to 16s. per gallon. of Volatile oil varnishes; so also does work, and other little matters. 1 

The “cheap oaks,” as they are usually mastic varnish, used for varnishing paint- Jajtan gold size, or “Japan tiers,” iaaliouid 

termed in the trade, are generally a most j ings, maps, etc. Whilst genuine “mastic” used for a great variety of purposes. K 
-serviceable class of varnish, and can be 1 costs about 50s. per gallon, the cheap substi- | withstanding the name appears to connect 

purchased, suitable for all kinds of interior tutes given above range from 14s. to 20s., j it with processes of gilding, it is seldom 
•and external surfaces, at from 8s. to 12s. per trade price. used for that purpose, but rather as aliquid 

gallon. Amongst the purely spirit varnishes, 1 driers in combination with “turps” and 

[f there is one article above the other “white hard” and “brown hard spirit “flatting” paint. Japan gold size is a 
“thousand and one” used by the house varnish” are the two most useful, > They preparation of linseed oil and litharge,and 
painter in which quality is the essential [ are similar in nature to French polish, ail will usually dry in about half an hour, 
consideration, that article certainly is being prepared from various kinds of lac — When nearly dry, it has to a slight degree 
varnish. The prices given above are more shel-lac, etc.—and spirits of wine, or “methy- that property of tackiness which is so 
for relative comparison than as any guide lated” spirit. The lustre they give is -haractenstic of oil gold size, but with very 

to purchasers, but they arc well repre- nearer to that of French polish and “ softer ” , .ittieof the brilliancy of the latter. Only 
tentative of the best makers' current prices, than that given by a “copal oil,” lienee ; on out-door work, where it is advisable to 
Preparations of coarse oil and common I “white'’ and “brown hard” are much used 1 complete the gilding forthwith, for tern* 

are placed upon the market at much for furniture as a substitute for the more poiary work, or for sign writing can it be 
prices; such as these. I would tedious process of French polishing, and recommended as a gold size, 

especially warn the worker against, and also upon those portions where the In coach painting, engine work, and, to a 
41 dvise the inexperienced, especially, to “rubber” could not be used; they cost minor extent, in house painting, “filling 
purchase always an established maker’s about 8s. per gallon. up ’ compositions, prepared with japan 

•mods through—if necessary at all—a Bath varnish is a very hard-drying, white gold size for hardening it. are much ukd, 

reliable retailer. liquid, similar in nature to the “enamels” and in preparing “dead” black from Iwry 

There are yet a few other varieties I j now on the market, but is a more durable L/ack gr 0 und in turpentine, this is also the 
must mention, and of these hard dryinq or article, and resists the action of hot water best and safest binding liquid. m 

r flurch, oak varnish is a “good friend” to to a greater extent than the other prepara- Having now reached the “binding or 
us, although in copal oil varnish, quick- tions. Its price is about 20s. per gallon. drying agents, a few lines will suffice to 

ness of hardening must generally be accom- Beyond all these herein enumerated, there complete my paper. . t , 
panied by a tendency to lose gloss and to is a further variety of “carriage,” “boat,” In noticing the properties of the expressed 
■crack from excess of resin, A preparation and “implement” varnishes. These are oils, the advisability, aDd generally the 
known under the above names is always to outside the scope of this paper, but any necessity, of adding some substance powerful 
be had for seats of public buildings, stained information concerning them will readily be in oxygen to our paints, in order to ennue 
floors and common furniture, for which it is given to any inquirer through the invaluable their proper hardening, was briefly toucaM 
invaluable. This make of varnish, retailed and entertaining columns of “ Shop” upon. Of these substances there 13 awn- 

.at about 2s. per pint, is the “right stuff” Before turning to the subject of “driers” siderable variety, which maybe used1 W 

for kitchen furniture and so forth; since, there are a few vehicles and liquids used by more or less advantage, accotaing to . 

unlike many and even expensive painters’ the painter which scarcely come under the chemical nature and their enoc upo _ 

varnishes, it does not get soft and sticky by above heading of “ oils and varnishes,” but colour of our paint. Med lew , or „ 

the warmth of the body, whilst its oily which are, nevertheless, indispensable to is a good natural drier, but, 0 
nature makes it very durable. The litharge ; the trade. The word varnish is so identical would not do for assisting tne P 

or similar substance with which it is pre- with a glossy surface, that the name to oxidise The subjoined 

pared, however, considerably darkens the “ flatting ” or “ lustreless " varnish, given to a represent the principal dryimg sou es 
oil, so that this would not do for light- preparation of oil of turpentine, copal, and liquids and paints. viz., j . 

coloured paint. wax, is somewhat a misnomer. It is not sulphate, of zinc, litharge _ or 

Maple varnish is but another name fora often called for, since it possesses very little white copper a s,wki tes u Lpfm .efi 
pod quality of interior copal varnish, made body, but, upon timbered and ornamental and borate of , * I|) |M w 

from the lightest gums and refined oil, so wooden ceilings, can be used with decided list the two last ^ e to <‘j U b up’’ 

that when coated over such delicate advantage over ordinary copal, the_ small Nowadays,pt is not i Pa d for they 

“figure” as the imitation of maple and amount of wax gloss it gives out being far our own litharge ° , uure ’perhaps 

.satin wood, it shall not disadvantageously more restful and natural for such positions are offered to „• t fo L of 

affect the colour of the grainer’s work. than a bright hard glitter. Black japctn but far more ,, r,actively. 

The varnishing of wall jiapers is a very is a species of black conal varnish, made in driers and patent f/mrs resp 

important item of painters’ work, and various qualities, and the best for carnage Terebine, or q ■ ■ -i * 0 japan gold. 

whilst the old paper-stainer’s abominations, painting. House painters seldom use it for prepared m ma ^ nroDortion of 

sienna-marble" papers so-called, are being other than blacking grates and ironwork, size, but wi S .. ■ j aC t almost 

rapidly relegated to their proper—the lowest although there are many purposes it can be solvent ou 0 P linseed used k 

—sphere in tlie scale of aesthetic beauty and used for Thinned down with turps, it substituted. shout 10s. 

•common sense, covering the walla of middle- makes a capital stain for wood of a rich latter. Its pne useful for •>* 

class houses with pattern papers suitable for brown colour. Berlin black is another pre- gallon, ana 1 1 _ , , ou tside 

varnishing on staircase, bath-room, and paration useful for various purposes, as it is drying or ^, tB f orin is 
kitchen walls especially, is a commendable a dense black, drying with only an egg-shell Patent driers, in 1 one-ten 

and growing practice, consistent alike wdth gloss ; it is prepared, however, like brims- white lead pan ■ , f or a ll on&s 

-sanitation, durability, and decorative effect, wick black, chiefly for ironwork. Cheaper weight or bu j _ j r yj n g condk 1 " 
For all paper hangings on which the yellow- black varnishes, similar in nature to “ Bruns- work, and less u B ^ J ie pound 
ness of copal varnish would not be detri- wick,” are also to be purchased at 4s. per 01 the air, w e . a bove that 

mental to the colour of the design, a good gallon. . ample. Its P r 

quality of this variety is far preferable to the Patent knotting, or knotting composition, genuine wm e 
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those which contain the least number of in 
gradients in the shape of colours often give | portant in fancy 
the best results. 

White is the basis of all tints, and here 
again it is upon the virgin purity of this basis 
which depends the success or failure 
resulting tint when the white is stained | umber and indigo ; brown 


Green Tints. (These are somewhat im- 

work.)— White, Italian 
pink, Prussian blue ; Prussian blue, chrome 

ellow, and burnt umber (olive green); 

russian blue and yellow chrome (liable to 

of the j fade) ; yellow ochre arul indigo; raw 

oink, and 


SIGN-WBITI> T G A>,) LETTERING 

by henry l. bf.xwf.ll. 
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Good and Bad—Tint mixing for 


PJG ^x-writing Uses—Table op the Prin¬ 
cipal Tints, Hues, and Shades Used bt 

£. SMN-WErrEBS-“GHOCSi> T ' AND "Letter" . ....... 

Colo CBS—Edging Letters—Colour Table | until colours. Of course, we must have the indigo; raw limber and Prussian i»iuc (s r i^e 

for Beginners. i best and palest linseed oil for diluting and | green); white and Brunswic k green (pea 

) Oontintjino my remarks on colouring, we thinning, otherwise that fault alone would j green). 

[ must now consider one or two practical sub- spoil our work. The theory and practice 

Wts in connection therewith before leaving amongst workmen* in regard to compounding 

' the subject The general qualities of good tints, is this. Hie very best white lead (or for I brown, and white ; white lead tinged 

pigments, technically called colours, are, ae- | indoor work, zinc white) is thinned down to a orpiment ; white, red, blue, and yellow, 

cording to the authority of Air. George Field, I working consistency, or nearly so, and the Pink, —White, vermilion, an dlake ; white 

as follows : (l) Beauty of colour, which requisite amount of driers added* The paint crimson lake, or scarlet lake, 

includes pureness, brightness, and depth; must here be well stirred, and left in this Pearl G rey. —Prussian blue and black, 

(2) body; (3) transparency or opacity; (4) state long enough for the driers to incor- equal portions, and white, 
working well; (5) keeping their place; (6) porate with the oil, etc*, say, for half an jSFiiiijfc— Tandy ke brown and yellow, 

drying well; and (7) durability. But few t hour. Next, strain the paint carefully, and Sky .—Prussian blue and white, 

pigments possess all these qualities in equal thin out the colours required for the tint ; if | Salmon .—White tingul with Venetian 

perfection (I have already pointed this out these are to be added in certain proportions, 

m a previous chapter)* Body, in opaque which are given* such as three parts of one 

and white pigments, is the quality of etfi-1 colour, two of another, and four of another, 
dent covering and hiding ground: but in they should be measured, well mixed to- 

tiansparent pigments if signifies richness of getter, and gradually added to the white, j little black, according to the shade that it 
colour or tinting power; working well de- which must be kept constantly and well is required to produce, 

pends much on sufficient grinding, or fine- I stirred until the desired tint is obtained* Straw .—Wliite and pale chrome, 

ness of quality; keeping their places and The theory is, that there is a certain amount ViottL —Prussian blue, black, vermilion, 

drying well depends greatly on the vehicles of white paint which we desire to transform and white ; French ultramarine, white, and 
Hith which they are diluted or tempered* I into some delicate tint, and to do this we 1 a little black. 

Durability also depends on the fine quality | dye it, or, as it is technically called in the I Gold ,—White, stone ochre, arid red ; pure 

of both the pigments and the vehicles, and | trade, “stain it** It will therefore be .seen light ochre : white, yellow chrome, and 
ffie varnish used as the finishing coat. Bad \ that this is a somewhat different proceeding burnt sienna to desired shade, 
varnish, as every one knows, or ought to to taking up certain portions of any two Lilac^ La vender< and French Gieys .— 
know, ruins a sign as quickly as bad oil and colours, such as red and yellow and mixing White, lake, and indigo ; Indian red and 
colours, and is the most general cause of pre- together to obtain another colour—orange, Prussian blue : white, indigo, and rose pink : 
mature deterioration of work in this diree- Hence, certain transparent colours, such as white, Prussian blue, and a little vermilion 
tion. This being a subject which the student Prussian blue, siennas, and lakes, are called (Freuchgrey); white, withalittle violet (lilac). 

S Hires to have exceptional knowledge of, “ staining * colours because they are used to { 

l space not permitting of its further ex- obtain certain tinte, commonly called This list, which has been carefully com 
tendon here, I must ask him to continue his colours, by dyeing their basis white to the piled, will, I hope, be found of great service 
investigations by referring to Chapter IV, required tint* —to the young sign-writer just starting m 

in u The Grammar of Colouring, 31 and there- The sign-writer seldom has occasion to business especially—to readers and workers 
by well grounding himself in useful know- mix tints but in very small quantities, and alike. It must not, however, be taken as 

he often does this work on his palette by accurate throughout, and in some cases, even 
e now come to the mixing of tints, in I dipping his brush in first one colour and where it is perfectly so, the worker may fail 
great care and caution are necesisary, then the other, and rubbing them out on his for a long time in getting the desired 
not only to be able to obtain a lasting palette and adding the white* This is a tint, owing to the wrong proportions being 
colour, but also a bright and clear one ; dirty, untidy method ; it is much cleaner to I added of the various colours composing the 
which, owing to insufficient knowledge and take a little of each colour on the tip of a tint. These proportions can only be found 
carelessness on the part of workmen, are small palette knife, wiping it clean of one out by repeated practical experiments, as of 

generally those very qualities which are colour before introducing to it the next, and c curse the colours are not mixed in equal parts, 
absent in home-made tinted colours. Now, then mixing with the knife or brash. I now but in such proportions as are necessary to 
a rule, the ordinary house painter is a append a selection of tints specially used by give the tint or hue required. Air, Fiehl re- 
failure as a tint manipulator, mostly be- sign-writers, taken from ' commends the student to mix the various tints 

cause he uses the wrong colours, or too many . in different hues, giving in each experiment 

of them; is not sufficiently clean in his teib sign-writer s table of tints and a predominance to one or other of the coin- 
methods, and does not devote half the shades* ^ j ponent parts* This is excellent advice, as I 

necessary time required for proper and This is a mixture of mle Vhrome can prove from experience, as although f 

thorough mixing* How often does one see yellow and white, tinged with a little have only lately seen these remarks, it was a 
? pure, bright, clean tint, and one which Venetian red ; carnation* lake, and white* method I thought of, and practised when 

has uni faded! But how can it be otherwise, Chocolate .—Vegetable black and Venetian younger, and with good results. It will 

^ one re ^ult of improper mixing, or, red; or white, Spanish brown, Venetian be found, when experimenting, that the 

* i li 5^* ^ nsu ® c ^ en k amalgamation red, and vegetable black* smallest addition of any one colour gives 

blending of the colours used, is a Clarets Bed, umber* and black* the predominating tone of the tint, which 

muddy impure, and uneven tint? Now Cream *—This is a mixture of chrome also makes it warm or cold ; by adding 
™s will not do for the high-class decorator yellow, Venetian red, and much white* more white we produce a lighter tint, and 

and Mgn-writer j he must have bright, clean Drab ,—Rawer burnt umber and white, by adding more of all the darker colours a 
colours, or he will prove a failure* In com- with a little Venetian red* deeper sliade of the tint. But to thoroughly 

founding tints, one great consideration is to Common Fitsk (.W ^r*—Stain white lead understand and grasp this subject, the stn- 
ma out how to get the tint, shade, or hue with light red, and add a very little yellow dent must study ana understand the proper 

required with the least number of colours ; ochre* technical meanings of 44 tint*** u shade/* 

rally speaking, the less the number Fine FUth Tint ,—White, lake, vermilion, 4< hue," and “tone. ' The leading, or ^ key- 
u used in making a tint, the purer and Naples yellow, or yellow ochre. I colour,” I may add* always gives the latter* 

F that 11 must be clearly understood Fawn *—White and burnt sienna, ground which is the general effect of the eoknxi in# as 

re lrirtf must Tl0t depart from the proper j very line ; white, burnt umber, and Vene- influenced by what are called warm or colt! 
of * nere.sdary for the correct rendering tiau red ; white, stone ochre, and vermilion* colours. Warm colours, so called, are those 
m- ^ substitute others, for the Grey Tints .—White and verditer, a blue in which red or yellow predominate ; and 

we reason that they are fewer in number j hue ; white and indigo, a blue hue; white, cold colours those in which blue and green 

nose given m the recognised formula* Indian red, and indigo, of a brown hue; tints appear* 

i 1 "V* niUc ^ vrong that way white, light red, and Prusrian blue, of a I have not yet spoken of neutral tints. 

iru?- 0 r r > hut there* are often more ways biown hue ; white, burnt sienna, lake, and Grey is termed, by way of eminence, the 

<*ne tor obtaining most tints, etc,, and j indigo, of a brown hue, | neutral tint, being the mean between black 


Lead. —White, black* and indigo. 
Peach.— Vermilion, Indian red* 


purple 
with 


111:1 


ilis 


red ; white tinged with vennilinn ; whit 
tinged with yellow chrome, raw umber, and 

vermilion. 

Silver .—Use white lend, indigo, and a 




Te 


which 


as 
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and white; but any two of the secondary Callingham, speaking on this subject in his 
colours will neutralise each other as well, work on “Glass Embossing and Writing,” * 
also, as the primaries in due proportion, points out how important it is to bear in 
The neutralising or compensating power is mind that coloured letters on a coloured 
the foundation of all agreement or harmony | ground should never be used unless they are 
amongst colours. Another thing which re- at least invested with a white nr gold edging; 
quires much thought and study is eo/ifrast, 1 and if a gold thickness can be added, the 
which, fully explained, is the “opposition effect will be heightened. A black cast- 
of any two things as to character, whether shade will throw the letters out, and help 
it be in lines, lights, shade, or colour," or to to give them a raised appearance. In some 
place figures, or colours, in such opposition case3 a coloured thickness may be rendered 
or dissimilitude, that the one shall give effective on a dark ground, so long as the 
greater visibility and effect to the other. indispensable gold or white line be not neg- 
We have next to consider a few rules re- lected ; but it ought never to be allowed to 
lating to the arrangement of the colours impinge upon the colour of the letter itself, 
used for the letters, and their -harmony and unless that colour be an imitation of, and a 
keeping with the ground colour upon which substitute for, gold ; in which case it ought 
they are painted. In the first place, the not really to be regarded as a colour at all, 
ground colour should not be of a bright and but a$ the thing for which it is substituted, 
glaring nature (except in special cases where This principle was exemplified by Mr. Owen 
a certain colour is used as a sort of trade Jones in the interior decoration of the 
mark or distinguishing sign); on the other Great Exhibition of 1851. Here, the pri- 
hand, it must be of a subdued and quiet mary colours were so arranged as to nen- 
tone. A ground of some bright colour will tralise each other; and in order to avoid 
not show up writing of a brilliant and showy any harsh antagonism from their contact, 
description half so well as one of a quiet or any undesired complementary secondaries 
and neutral tone. Letters always stand out arising from their immediate proximity, 
with greater prominence and distinctness a line of white was interposed between 
on a quiet secondary or tertiary colour than them, which had the effect of softening and 
on a primary colour, unmixed with white, giving them their true value. I may add 
Letters on a neutral subdued ground are that the foregoing remarks do not apply to 

brought or thrown forward; on a bright letters on a black ground, because black i 
gaudy ground they are lost, the greatest not a colour, in the strict sense of the word, 
prominence being given to the ground itself. The edging round the letters must be boldly 
Another thing to remember is that the and neatly done, especially on gilded work, 
style, arrangement, and colouring of a sign with the beat sable pencils ; it must show no 
should be suitable and in taste with the sign of timidness or indecision, otherwise the 
trade, business, or profession which it repre- line will have a rough, ragged appearance, 
sents ; for instance,-a sign with gold shaded and completely spoil the letters. Gold letters, 
letters on a lavender ground, surrounded with in fact, show up an unequal line in an instant, 
a black and gold moulding, although prov- It will require some little time before 
mg attractive enough for an undertaker’s or the student finds out what coloured letters 
a mourning warehouse, would look miser- look best on the different grounds: but 
able and entirely out of place outside a gin sign-writing is not by any means a hidden 
palace, a confectioner’s shop, or even a art, as we have only to perambulate the 
photographer's studio ; although - the latter streets to find hundreds of practical exam- 
is more or less associated with the “black pies. Mr. Callingham’s book, just men- 
art." The great point in colouring a sign is tioned, also gives a host of information on 

to make its colours, as far as possible, this subject, and to which I must refer the 

emblematic, and suggestive of the business more advanced student thirsting for further 

indicated thereon. Of course, the style of information on this subject. For immediate 

lettering employed must also be chosen on use I append a short table, each item being 

the same lines, but with the alphabet we j numbered for possible future reference. | 
have, at present, nothing to do ; suffice it to 

say that in every process it should be the 

earnest effort of the writer to emblematise 

in some way every sign he paints. The 

great thing to know is the exact effect a 

given combination of colours will produce 

as a finished whole. We frequently see a 

yellow and even a red letter on a black 

ground ; now you must always pity the poor 

fellow who did that work, for he has not 

one atom of judgment or taste, and has in 

his own self his worst, bitterest enemy, as 

far as regards his advancement in his art. 

Such colouring always bears a common 

stamp, both of effect and workmanship. 

There is a given rule that one colour shall 

not ride over or overlap the other, so that 

it is necessary to divide the letter colour 

from the ground colour, with a thin line 

running round the edges of letters. Let us 

suppose we have painted some green letters 

011 any dark ground with a reddish hue, 

such as, say, purple brown, and notice the 

harshness of the contrast; but outline the 

letters with white or gold colour, and 

how all is softened down by this simple 

pedient. Again, put in all emerald 

colour, and write your letters with vermilion 

or Chinese red : the result is worse than in 

the first case ; but edge them with black 

gold, and you are again safe. Mr. Janies 


The preceding is but a short list. inserM' 7 f 

here for the special purpose of giving 

slight assistance to the beginner bavin* nr , 

knowledge on the subject, and refer* > 
mainly to simple plain lettering. T^, , 
learner should now he able, from the direc¬ 
tions given, to proceed with the practical I 
application of his colours with some degree 
of success. 
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MEANS, MODES AND METHODS, 


A New Material foe B ill - stic k ebs’ 

Paste. 

Since Free Trade has cheapened the core 

for the people, we hear leas of adulteration 
of fiour by salt, alum, ground bones, etc, ■ 
but, cheap as it is, it is a pity that tons of 
flour are used up for paste yearly by bill 

stickers. It was said at the last School 
Board election for London, that the flour 
for paste for the bills of the rival candidate* 
would have supplied bread for many weeks 
for the famished children sent to the schools. 
Unfortunately, it is not the worthless fiour 
that is used, but some of the best. Aoy : 
thing to prevent this scandalous waste of 
good food deserves a welcome from thou g ht 
iul persons. S 

A good substitute has been found by 
Messrs. Bull ifc Hofsten, natives of Norway. 

It is prepared from the whale’s blubber. It 
is colourless, quick-drying, and very adhe¬ 
sive. Of its cost and continuity of Supply, 
no statements are to hand. But from the 

seaweed that forms banks on our beaches au 
endless supply of gluten sufficient for bill- 
sticking could be made cheaply, and the 

by-products, by their utility and sale, would 
serve to make it cheaper even than fiour.— 

J. C, K. 


is 


A Bright Red Varnish. 

Procure some red sealing-wax, or auy 
other colour, according to taste, and also 
some spirits of wine. Break the wax up 
into small pieces, about the size of peas; 

E ut these into the spirits, and put the bottle 
y in a warm place for a day or so. If, on 
examination, it is too thin, add more wax, 
and if too thick, a little more spirits. This 
is a capital varnish for iron or wicker¬ 
work, as it dries quickly, and with a good 
gloss. The varnish thus produced will be 
found useful for colouring or coating fishing 
floats, aud a variety of like 

E. A. P. 

[Varnish of any colour, as it has been • 
said, may he made in this way, by using 
sealing-wax of the colour required,—Eo] 


A TABLE SHOWING WHAT COLOURS TO USE FOR 

Lettering on Various Coloured Grounds. 


purposes. 


Ground 

Colour, 


Letter Colour. 


Shadows. 


Black 


1 Stone colour 


white and 

dark 

colour 
Any colour 

(Plain} 

Light blue, 

dark shade, 
black, etc. 

Gold, yellow. Vermilion, 

emerald green 


Imitation Coral. 

Procure some acorns or gall-nuts ; cut a 
little piece off’ each end, and bore a hole 

through them lengthways with a bradawl or 

short knitting-needle. Then take some of 
the red sealing-wax varnish, and dip the 
acorns or nuts well in it, rolling them about 
uutil they are evenly covered ; then string 
them on wires uutil dry. They make very 
good imitation coral necklaces, and are use¬ 
ful for a great many decorative purposes. 

■Small twigs can also be used, and are very 

like coral branches.— E. A. P. jflM 

[Smaller articles than acorns or gall-nutt- ' 
should be used for imitating coral for » 
necklace.—E d.] 


Slone 


2 White 

3 Black 

4 Light blue 


Any colour 

While or gold 
Dark blue and 
vermilion 


5 Bronze green 
G Marble 
7 KUahogany 

graining 

S | Walnut 
0 Oak pjriii 11 i 11 E* 

10 Oak graining, 

light 

11 Chocolate 


red 

White incised 
letters 

Any light co¬ 
lour and gold 
Any light co¬ 
lourant! gold 
Gold or red 


V arious 


Various 


Dark colour 
and Muck- 
Black 


White 


Pink, salmon, 
fawn, prim¬ 
rose 

Gold, outline 
wh i te 
Gold 


Letter colours 
and black 

Plain 


Dark blue 


12 


Cheap Ink. JWfl 

Take a 3d. packet of Judson’s dye-^Dy 
colour according to taste; dissolve in * S 
small bottle with a little hot water, an»JH 
when dissolved, fill the bottle with cow 

water. When required for use, pour a lira# ^fjj 
into the ink-pot, and dilute with water 

required weakness 


Medium blue 


13 


Orange and 
Vandyke 
Green, white* 
and black 
Purple brown 
and black 


see 


ex- 


14 Vermilion 

■ 

15 Sage green 


Gold or yellow 
White 


green 


or 


* "Sign-writing and Glass Embossing " (Brodic & 

Middleton. 5s. 13d.) 


E. A. P. 


Si 


n. 
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line of business, to qualify himself for re¬ 
engraving these jiewters, and forming a 
connection at the various lnrge inns and 
publi e-houses in and about the metropolis. 

As these articles are in constant use, the 
engraver would probably be required to do 
his work on the premises, and should fit up 

a small handbag with the few necessary 

tools for the purpose. 1 need hardly say 
that a respectable exterior in the applicant 
for work at such places goes a long way in 
his favour. If the workman can use the 
graver, but has not been used to lettering, 
he can easily drop into the style of work on 
pewter, which in most cases is simply Italian 

1 i i . * ji m __n. I'm 

or ordtna 

enough. 

the proprietor's name, with the name of the 
inn or hotel; sometimes it takes the form 
of a rather nice monogram (Fig. 29), engraved 

in ornamental cipher, which, with its sprig- 

S ing or spraying, looks very pretty. 

ave sometimes seen the legend 

front 

keeper and name of the inn. I suppose his 
customers were rather doubtful characters. 

For this line of business a very few tools 

are required, A sandbag 6 in. in diameter, _ r _^ _ f _ _ _ 

two or three gravers with corks on the i the centre of all the pots to be engraved, work, __ 6 , ouuu 

points, a lead pencil, tracing point, oilstone, mark with the dividers the height of the j or blacking out groundwork. ’The pre¬ 
oilcan, small bottle of turpentine, mper, inscription, and proceed to “laydown” r ' . 

small pot of lettei 

taking black prints, 

length of crinoline steel for ruling lines, and 

- a few clean rags, 
are all that art- 

likely to be rc- 

qui red. 


warm the plate over the gas, holding 
corner with a pair of pliers, and wipe dean 
with a piece of rag. Now warm the cement 
over the gas, and remount the plate as V*. 

T PM ft * m. J- 1 - jdta. >im m. 1 JL _ _ H «. _ 

juil* 111 c IiiiL l t_ r uuw rule ti 

. apart, again ruling cross Jj_ 

’in. squares, which nmy now be engraved 
These lines being cut (noting, of course from 
time to tlino the condition of the graverL 

fill in the squares w ith lines from corner to 

corner, the lines to be as nearly as uowible 

3 <j in. apai t, of the same depth. Each __ 

ternate square should be tilled in with line* 
from corner to corner in the omxwite direr 

tion (Fig. 28). This kind of “filling" i» 
termed a colouring,” and the style of oma- 
ment done in an irregular manner makes a 
good background for ecclesiastical lettering 

and ornament. * * 

This is termed a “black print,” and if ; In making short cuts with the graver in 
properly taken will lay down a dozen or line work, the graver is manipulated in a 
more impressions. As the impressions get different manner to that used in cutting a 
faint, dust them over with the pounce bag, long continuous fine. This method or knack 

which will make them plainer. If the ink j of springing the graver forward when within 

is very soft, mix a small quantity of finely a short distance of the stopping line is pe- 
powdered whiting with it; this will make it culiar and effective, and requires consider- 
stiffer, and not so liable to smudge or smear, i able practice to acquire it; but once acquired 
The print being taken, draw the line down : is used for finishing the cut on all kinds of 

1 - 1 work, whether colouring, veining, shading. 


one 


nes 


j 


m 


al- 


oply 

ry writing (Fig. 81), winch is easy 
The inscription usually consists of 


Fig. .23.—Example of " Colouring Plato. 


I 


# 


Stolen 

here follows the name of the inn- 


41 


....... ,, ... „ ■ as i cision with which some engravers use this 

t of letterpress printing ink for many impressions as you can see from the method is remarkable, 

“ l -pair of dividers, a short print. From now, all' “pointing in” is dis- i over the 

pen sod with, the inscription being cutfrom stopping 
Me print. This will no doubt be rather line during 
awkward at first, but with a little practice, 
and rather a longer graver than usual, soon 

. The grav er for this sort of 


once slipping 


or 


a day's 
work. 

A few 

words a- 

set off ’’ more than five degrees, and should bout gra¬ 
vers. Scune- 
on pewters— j times we 
is the same Italian i find in 

with sprays. It is 1 using a 

11 be seen in ! newgraver 

The work is done in a similar that the 
manner to that I have just described. 

_, _ a line down ■ l’ewter work is rather dirty, and owing to 

tosite to flic handle, and ! the presence of lead in the composition, care 

__fine rule with the flexible . should be taken to wash the hands after 

steel, parallel lines I in. apart for the capital work. It is also advisable to wear an apron i occurs, do not 

letters, and i in. apart for the small letters. \ with a “bib” or breast piece, to avoid soil- one, as it sometimes ha 

Kale these three lines in the centre, midway , ing the clothes, as the pewter, and most ' has become overheated 
between top and bottom ; the centre can be articles during the process of engraving, 

got by means of the dividers. Draw in the come in contact with the breast. 

name carefully, balancing the inscription so 
that it will extend a given distance each 
side of the line omiosite the handle. Now pewter 


becomes easy 

In renewing work should be of an acute angle, and not 
the engraving of 

a pewter, take 
the most legible 
and recut t ho 

Initials for Pewter, lines as care¬ 
fully as possible. 

Perhaps the engraving wilt be so far big. 29. 
gone that it will require drawing afresh. 

Such being the case, draw 
the pot opti 

across this 1 


cut deep and narrow. 

The other style of engravin 

ornamental cipher— 

lettering embellished 

usually entwined, which wi 


cr 


a 


Fig - * 30.—Crest for Pewter. 


point will 

persistently break off, or be rapidly rubbed 
away; in either case, the graver is of 
no use in its present state. Wien this 

think that the tool is a bad 

inpens that the eod 

during the grinding 
or tempering. The best thing to do is to 
break off about h in, and re-whet it If . 
Having, I hope, successfully started the £ the breaking of the point continues, let 
workmen in tne brass plate, zinc, and down the temper a shade or two, using for 

side of the line opposite the handle. Now ! pewter branches of engraving, I will now the purpose the end of a red-hot poker, and 

cut in carefully, making the curves graceful, take up the young workman and endeavour plunging into clean cold water immediately 
and the turns of the letters oval, thickening to advance him a step* One side of the the colour has changed. For ordinary work 
the down strokes, not forgetting the dots to plate being engraved, it will be necessary to I find a faint straw colour does best In 
the u iV or the stops at the proper places, remount the plate on the block. Spring off ' the case of the point of the graver rubbing 
See that every word is spelled correctly, ami the plate, and rub the dirty side over with away, it must be hardened and tempered 
put in any small improvement your own a piece of tallow candle (this is the best again. Heat in a clear fire to a cherry red, 
taste may suggest. Having done the first thing I know of for removing cement), and plunge into cold water, rub one side of the 
one to your own satisfaction, the next thing graver with a piece of stone till brigb^&Dd 

is to take a “ black print." Take on the end temper as before directed. The breaking of 

of your finger a small quantity of ink and a graver in the place required seems a 

rub it into every cut. Then take a piece of simple matter, and there is a proper way 

paper and wipe off the ink from the surface doing this. Place the graver intended to De 

of the pot, leaving the ink in the cuts. Next shortened in a hand vice, with the end to 

damp a piece of |vaper—writing-paper will be broken oft' above the jaws. Take a 

do—and lay it on the engraving ; place of pliers and nip the end firmly, andsDSiW 

another piece of p;\|ver on the top twist the end of the graver on* 

of the first, and a piece of parch* The engraver having well 

ment on top of the whole, and rub tised the examples given W ® 

with the round end of the point practice plate, may now try 

(Fig, 23, page ftSHl) on the parch- thing more ornamental in 

ment until the paper is forced meter, such as the outline - Sum 

into all the cuts, bringing away scroll work, etc. Excellent* coHfl 

the ink in its course, by Ye re Foster, Esq., , 

bought at any artists' matenaj 1 

etc., dealer’s at twopence earn, 
which includes oro&men j 


* OfcAAicmaltF. the engraving tukoa 
the form of a ereat as in Fig. 30—the 
44 Boar s Head,” 




fig. 3L—Style 


of Engraving writing on Pewters. 
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4. 


'T 


f C- Hulme, Esq., I 1 

9 * 3, and 4; Flowers, 

E 1 and 2; G 1 and 2 ■ 

Marine (for vignettes), 

M l, 2, 3, and 4; Ani¬ 
mals, 0 to 10. The 
whole of the series may 
be had for nine shil¬ 
lings, or ninepence per 
part, and will always be 

found useful The scroll 

work may, if a change 
be desired, be put on 
one side for a time, and 

letters and numerals be taken up. Vere 
Foster's A 2 drawing book will supply good 
copies. The workman at this point will do 
well to consider which branch of engraving 

he likes best, as if lie wishes to get his livi ng 
by it he will require to devote all his time 
to perfect himself in the particular line he 
desires to follow. 


E 


5 


appliances ; of course I 

am aware that the ve¬ 
neer may be rubbed 
down with a veneering 
hammer. For a cabinet 
maker to do this it 
might be a simple 
matter, but to the ama¬ 
teur I am afmid it 
would be very difficult 
ou so large a surface as 

a piano case, unless lie 

has had experience in 
veneering. In a piano 

factory the flat parts are veneered by means 

of sheets of zinc one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness,made hot, and placed between each 

layer of veneer after bein 

arid pressed down with iron crami 
press the glue out, and leave the 
flat and free from blisters. Now, the back 
hollow and fall of a veneered case are 
usually shaped ; they are jointed up in ribs 
of pine, and worked to the shape with 
planes. Then there are what are named 
cauls ; these are made of wood, and shaped 
one to tit outside of the fall and the othei 

inside : these are lined with zinc, and the 

fall, with the veneer glued on inside and out 

is pressed into the caul with iron cramps. 
Having given a brief outline of the 

reader will see 

that to be successful he would need appli¬ 
ances : that is my reason for recommending 
a solid case. 1 have sketched the 
style of case from a mechanic’s point of 
view, but when complete it is very effective, 

and leaves room for the amateur to display 
artistic taste in more than one direction. 
If yon desire a black case, it would be as well 
to make it with American white wood and 
ehonisc it, and have some gold lines incised 

on it to relieve it. lmt the case I introduce 
to your notice I intend to be made of 
English walnut, as it matches over-mantels 
a the 

furniture ; but, 

matter for the maker's discretion. 

Procure at a good timber merchant's some 

require also a 
square pine for your 

will kindly refer to 
Fig. I, you will see lunv this is made ; it is 

4 ft. 2 in. long and 14 in. wide. You plane one 

side of your pine over 

and square the edges, 
then cut off your 

in untings or cross 

rails 11 in, long : you 

will require live of 

these. Now cut your 
front rail off 4 ft. 
in,; also you want a 

back rail the same 

length of 1 in. pine 

and 3 in. wide : these 

are dowelled together 
with round pegs of 
beech wood about J in. 
diameter. 1 need hardly 

say that you use glue 

: when this is 
"ilane the top, 

J across, and 
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Flan of Key Bottom as seen from underneath* 

a, Front rail; Bp Buck nUl; C, Huntings, or ero*6 mile ; Lock front; r, Cheek, i&c&k', l inch to i fnoi \ 


Fig. 1. 
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The Case : Its Construction and Pre 

FARATION FOR POLISHING. 
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We have now arrived at the construction of 
the case or exterior, or, as it is technically 
termed, fitting up ; it is so called because the 

parts of the case are fitted on the back after 

it has been strung and chipped up. The 

e rts of the case are made for the fitter-up 
, a part maker, which in most factories is 

a distinct branch of the trade. You have, 
no doubt, observed, in perusing the papers 
on piano making, that I have taken one 
branch in each paper, but in this I will deal 
with part making and fitting up together. 
As the reader is aware, there are. a variety 
of designs of exteriors, and I must leave it 
to the individual taste of the reader how lie 
shall embellish his case ; there is no rule 
for fancy : it is unlimited. Perhaps lie 
would desire to make it so that it is in 
keeping with the furniture of the room 
where it is. to occupy a position ; or he may 
wish to paint panels for it, or plant mould¬ 
ings on it, or put tiles or crewel-work in the 
front of it; whichever way he decides to 

adopt in making the case, so long as he is 
satisfied, I don’t see 

that it is my place to 

grumble, i shall here 

give the names of the 

parts of the case as 
they arc known in the 
trari lo, bo that when X 
speak of the way 
which they are put to¬ 
gether he can follow 

me. They are named 

as follows : the ends, 
cheeks, top door, bot¬ 
tom door, top. back 

hollow, fall, lock front, 
plinth, 

□rackets 


G 


i 


i 


F 


r: _ - 3 




i 


i 


A I 


method of veneering, the 


» i 


.j 




implot 
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D 
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I 


I 


1 


I 


I 


prevailing style of light and artistic 

as I showed before, it is a. 


an 


t ■ 


“I 


i 


E 


+ : a * 


* L * 


c: 


i 


I 


I- 


dry English walnut; you will 
10 ft, length of 2 in. 

* key bottom. If you 


Fig, 2.—End Section of Case. 


A, End of hark ; rt* End nf rtisp to cheek i c, Clwfc \ i>. Tni> i » ; 

w, Tru»* too ; K,Emi uf key bottom : Lurk front; it, hvy 

block ; i, Nh me hoard: j, FHtrd full ; 

rail; l, tiiul of butlutu board ; 


K.Top wUU tipi lid k» 

End uf pila>l cr. 
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trusses 

truss toes, 

pilasters, and key bot¬ 
tom. 


or 


t 


ns we 

drv, you 

side lev 

straight in its length. 

This key hot tom is t In ■ 

portion of the cai 

where the keyboard 

l Br * 

rests on. Now take 
the back of the piano. 

and ]ilane each end of 

it. straight and square 
lay it on your trestles 
strings uppermost 


, 


The case I recom¬ 
mend the amateur 
to make 

known 

is, one that is not 
♦ fleered, My reuse 

thU in, that I think it 

r would be difficult for 

him to 


n 


is what is 
as solid : that 


J 


ve¬ 


in for 


} 


manage the 
veneering of the parts 

of the case without 




I 


Fig. 3.—Case In Ieometricai Perspective* Dotted Lines allowing Top and Bottom Doora, Front of 

Key Bottom, and Bottom Board* 
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and cover it over with a sheet to keep the warm and glue your cheeks on ; put a couple polished, a design can be incised and gilded, 

shavings and dust from it. Now you make of handscrews on; now glue the ends o i or painted on them, and screwed on fr _ 

the ends of the case ; you will require two your cheeks and the holes in your ends, and behind. The top door is screwed to the 
lengths of f-in. walnut 3 ft, 7 in. long x 12 in. put the dowels in their respective places, back fiat from underneath, the bade flat 

wide ■ these are the finished measurements and drive down with a mallet, having a , being placed on short dowels in the cheeks, 

I will give you, so that you can allow a trifle piece of hard wood on the ends of the cheeks the top door being fastened with small 
over these' for working. Plane the sides so that you do not bruise them ; you will see hooks inside the ends to ejes in the back 
over nicelv and shoot your front edges that the cheeks and key bottom are put to- of the door. The bottom door has short 
straight, and square the top ends. Now, if getber at one operation. T ou now make a dowels m the bottom edge, which fit m a 
you look at the end section of the case, you bottom board : this is fitted in between the couple of holes in the plinth, while the top 
will find that the end stands from the front ends, and level with the bottom of piauo part is held in position by two small but 
edge of the end to the wrest plank 6 in.; back, cutting a piece out to fit over the end tons, how you can make the trusses __ 

select the best sides of your ends for the of bent side and plate; it is glued on the brackets ; you can glue two pieces of 
outsides, and put a small nail iu 6 in. from bottom of the back and at the ends, aud walnut together to make up the thickness, 

the front at the top of each end, aud one at dowels are put through the ends into it: or buy H-m. walnut; these make 20 in. 

the bottom of the treble end 7f in. from the this is made of li in. pme, 4 ft. 2 in. long x long. ,h>ow make the truss toes, b in long 

front. These nails are only driven in tem- 6 in. wide. and 3 m. thick ; they are doivelled on to the 

porarily, and allowed to stand out a little ' You now make the plinth : this runs along pbnth, and stand over the end i of an inch. 

the* treble end on the back, then take to outside of ends ; you will have to cut a i of an inch thick, to butt up to the truss toe, 

the bass eudand rest the nail on the wrest piece out of your ends to allow it to do so. and glued to the bottoin of the end. Ttou now 
plank. Stoop down and look across the top This is 4 ft. 3 J in. long, 3 in. wide, and U m. m make a rail, « in. %u e ani t an ln ^ ^lck, 

raise or lower the bottom end until it is I walnut on 1-in. pine to make up the thick- spindles 3 in. long, with a f in. pm at each 
level with the edges of the treble one; then ness. Now make the pilasters ot walnut end ; then, after putting a i-m. bevel on 
make a mark and drive a nail in temporarily. 2£in. wide; these are two m number, and each side of the rail, bore corresponding 

Put some handscrews on, and see that they are fitted one end under the cheeks at each holes in the back edge of the top and rail, 
fit close to the back ; if they do so, get your side of the case, and the other end resting on and mitre the corners for the short rails. 

brush, but not too thin ; now glue one side back flat and fall, you will require two pieces the top edge of lock ; make a slight mark on 
and put your handscrews on as quickly as of walnut Jin. thick, and 4ft. 4i in. long; the lock front to cross the ot ler, gauging 

possible, then glue the other side in the same the back flat to be 3 in. wide, and the tall 8 in. from the top edges ;now you ^ "j 

’ * * the square tops of your wide ; the edges to be planed straight and escutcheon of brass ; bore with a small bit in 

ends level with the top of the piano back, to fit on the top of the cheeks ; the ends to the mark you have made, and fit jour 

and the same thickness as°the board of f-in. walnut: this is U in. wide, and out, and marking i so hat the pm comes 
ends; these are dowelled on the edges of the is glued on the under side of the back flat, at to where escutcheon to let in ,^glue thj 
ends, at a distance of 1 ft. 9 in. from the top the front edge; it lays behind the keyboard, m, and clean off level v ith a file now 

of the end to the bottom edge of the cheek. Now make a front flap to fall : this is 3. m. S . , * .i frnnt flan of vour fall 

forloles by making a template of a piece of small butt hinges to it. You can now fit the Jho’^^ ™ u? oUstone mui plwe 

small holes in, and mark through on the between the cheeks, and is glued to the front on the bott 

ends of your cheeks and also on the edge of edge of the key bottoin after beiug cleaned J . ’ , .. ^ t j? e nl ’ ar j. on 

ends, and you will see by diagram that the half is 7 in wide and is glued to the top of You mndwrch» ugrtw wlholejt ^our 
“ the same w, with dowels. Having TheTwo want a steel' seraper and various’ sizes of 

hinges ^ 

take your key bottom and place the top side it is only necessary to screw them on tern- other ranmU^msh with^. } yo^ 
the back rail restingon theends; now having to polish. You can now make the top and g ■ P P ■_ i, 0 i e3 mav gped up 

got the cheeks upright, make a mark inside bottom doors. These are made m frames to , luJL nsin^ a hot iron or old file 

I j . i l* ^ r back flat to fit under the the to melt it in the holes; minute holes maybe 

each end, then square a line across from back flat to fit under trie top, vvnue me . _,vu: n „ OVP r a niece of beeswax, 

these marks, and plane the ends of your key bottom door fits from the plinth to the kej _ , ^ i eve l. Exercise great 

the bottom edge of the cheeks, and 1 in* wide* Plane the edges square and cut off to I P 

from the top end of the cheeks ; put a hand* the length you require to till the openings, the 
screw on each side temporarily, and then long rails to go between the short ones, and 
you can mark across with a small square a couple of dowels put through each rail, 

and pencil over the bottoin edge of cheeks When these are glued together and dry, 

and key bottoin the position for your plane the sides smooth, and then you can 
dowels you will require, three in each ; now get some i-in. walnut: this is to make the 
if you take it out and gauge a line 1 in, panels to cover the frames above mentioned, 
from the bottom edges of key bottom and The panels to be planed over smooth and 

cheeks, and square across from Sines pre- cleaned up with glass-paper, and the open- 
viously made, it will give you the exact ings may be cut out; the trefoils can be 
position for holes. Glue the dowels in the bored out with a centre-bit: then these 
key bottom, leaving them to stand out 4 an panels are glued on the frames, with pres- 
inch ; try the cheeks on, and see that every- sure from small handscrews along the edges, 

thing fits ; now cut a piece out of each end ' T3ie edges of the openings are also to be 115 .—Bell ails 1 Improved 
of the key bottom ^ in. wide, as per sketch, cleaned up, either left square or bevelled. Contact. 

from the bottoin of cheeks to the back : this Behind these openings there are four When burglar alarum contacts 

is to give room for the pedals to work later smaller panels fitted : these are made square, lie idle for many weeks or , h(J 

on. Now make the ends of your key bottom to cover over the trefoils, aud alter being I hidden in a window frame, oi in ^ 
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FaUnte&v ma lu^cfurcrs, and dealers yens rally art 
qunUd U> semi <pr aspect uses, lulls t rfc., of their spec t aj> - 
Ira in tools, machinery, ami workshop 

Editor of WORK f<rr notice in ^ Our hiudt toj ^ 
Things, 1 * It is desirable that specimens should m se 
for examination and testing iu all dues when this ran 
done uufAout fnamw thus rtmi 

iuUl be returned at the earliest cmpartunUy. ", 

understood that everything which tif notu-oU nmur 
on its merits only, and that , 04 ? it is in the fOmr of an J 
one who has a useful article for sale to obtain 
if in this dcjiartvient of IJ'arzA' without charge, * 
notices given parktA^ iu no swy of the nature oj ad- ■ 

t isements* 
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Fig, l t li In. * i| in. * A in. Make two frames 

after the shape shown in Fig. 2, bent vice versd for 
window sides, or instead of bending the angle Iron 

cut inches out and bend the flat only, as m Fig. 3 : 
after lilting exactly alike, have two piece* of angle 
iron to go across, as at x v in Fig. 2. To fix frame 
outside window, the parts marked b must have a 
hole bored at end for a bolt run into stone with 
lead, and bound with nut on top. The parts marked 
C must have a hole bored at end to fix with iron rod 
screwed both ends, one screw longer than the other, 
to allow for slip into holes in stone Hide of window 

The rod to 
into Hi one brought back 
i iron and stone opposite 


wring parts are apt to become corroded and 
duatv^ When the contact points are thus pro¬ 
tected by a layer of dust or corrosion, the 
appliance fails to act until the protecting coat 

baa been cleaned off. . 

penenced the annoyance of having to press a 

^h button in hard several times before the 
hell can be got to ring, and this inconvenience is 

often caused by a dirty contact. 

poet the intending burglar to be so considerate 

^ to take all this trouble in making an alarum 
bell ring* 50 must have the contact in working 
order when he calls. This condition cannot 1 
always be ensured with the old style pin and 
anot contacts, although tipped with platinum. 
Hence those appliances which are furnished with 
rubbing contacts are preferred before others. In 
the Improved Burglar Alarum Contact, invented 
by Mr. H. W* Bellara, a nibbing contact is 

ensured, and the working parts of the appliance 

kept by this provision in working order. 
From Figs, 1 and 2 below, it will be seen that 
the rubbing motion is ensured by fixing otic 
carved German silver spring to an insulated 
ebonite block on the base of the instrument, and 
causing the bent end of another German silver 
spring to rub against the other, when the door 
window to which it is affixed is opened by the 
prowling thief. On comparing this with the 
contact shown at Fig. 53, page 485, a similarity 
in the mode of construction will be observed, 
but Mr. Bellara has given a longer rubbing 
contact to his springs. I prefer, however, a 
metal marble to a fixed lug of brass on the 
spring, because a ball or marble by its rolling 
motion causes less strain, wear, and tear on the 
spring and on the window sash. Mr. Bellara 1 


SHOP: 


A Corner for Those who Want to Talk It* 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDSNTS. 

In consequence of the great pressure upon the 
*■ Shop** columns of Work, coafribufor,!* are 
requested to be b?Hef and concise in all future 
questions and replies , 

In answerijtg any oj the ** Question* xubmitted to Corre- 

spondeitie" or vtt referring to an ything that has appeared | corresponding with holes in angle iron. 

11 Shop "writers art requested to refer to the number 
and page of nuniher of Work m wAto/i (he subject 
under cc nsideration appeared, and to give the heading 
of the paragraph to which reference U fliatte, and the 


Many persons have ex- 


* * 


We cannot 


ex 


slip through iron (angle) 

half and slipped throng! 

aide, bound m place by jamb nuts or srrew^ at ends 

_ . of rods. The angle irons at x and Y must have 

initiate and place of residence, or the nom-de-piume, of | holes in ends with holes corresponding. for tlx mg 

the writer by whom the question ha? been asked or to 
whom a reply has been already given. P 4nf^era can¬ 
not be given to u 1 h kft do not bear on aidf- 

jects that fairly come within the scope of the Magazine, 


with small bolts and nuts. The frame complete U 
shown in Fig. 4. Next make the glim frames or 
cases. The top, d, neatly tilted in space; k and F, 
supporting top; f? t additional support for lop; ii, 
sole, w ood only, binding the three glass frames or 
coses on upright at bottom. For ventilation at tiny 
Sancho ((?fa 5 i 70 iu) I time when the lower sash of hou*t: window is 
In No. 12 of Work, instructions are given | closed, a smalt opening could be made in top or 

front glass frame to be opened and closed at wTIL" 


I.—Letters from Correspondents. 

Window Conservatory. 

writes: 

in detail how to construct portable or tenants' 
greenhouses, which are well adapted for houses 
such as villas and cottages in country and suburban 

districts. But what are we residents g£ cities to 




are 


I Wheel Mirror.- 1\ H. (Allendale) 
send a sketch, or rathe r photo, of ami rror 


writes: 

which 4 made and have in possession for publica¬ 
tion In Work, hoping it maj T be of use to some of its 
readers. The carvings are curved in wood } in. thick* 
and the scrolls at the foot of pillars i in. thick glued 
on to brown oak (the carved feet or claws are nut l 
in. thick); the rioi which runs round inside of w heel 
rim to form the rebate to hold the glass in is i in. 
thick* The fretwork or carving on lop of mirror U 
of stuff i in. thick, and the front of stand is veneer. 

All the ornamental work is in black oak* or. to 

name it rightly, bog oak* The spinning wheel 
rim and rest of mirror arc of old brow n oak* The 
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Fig* L—Bailors' Improved Burglar Contact In 
Section—A Brass Plate; B, Brass Tongue ; C. 
Ebonite or Hardwood Block; D P Rubbing 

Spring* 
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Fig* 2.—Ditto, in plan* 

little appliance is strong and well made, and is 
very cheap at 12s. the dozen, the price at which 
they are now sold to the trade* 

116.—Kristaline. 

Under this name the firm of Messrs, J, & E. 
Hartley, Electro-platers, 13, St* Paul's Square, 
Birmingham, are importing and selling a colour¬ 
less lacquer suitable as a protecting coat to 
electro-plated ornamental articles* The lacquer 
is made from a kind of celluloid or gun-cotton 
dissolved and held in some etherial solution 
which soon evaporates in a temperature of 90 
Fahrenheit, and leaves an extremely thin but 
durable and almost invisible coat of protecting 
varnish on the article. The odour of the 
varnish resembles that of pine apple, or the well- 
known pear drops* It may be used for coating 
gilt or electro-brassed goods, or may be coloured 
if required for this purpose* The same firm also 
sell a cheaper article for lacquering brass* The 
price of kristaline is 16s, 6d. per gallon* 

Pool’s Repousse Worker's Album, 

Repousse workers will, I think, find a good shil¬ 
ling V wurth in Part 1 of the Repousse Worker’s 
Album, recently issued by Mr. Charles Pool, the 

Mechanics* Tool Depot, 27, Hockley, Nottingham, 

and sent post free to any applicant for stamps to 
the value of Is, Id, The eight sheets contained 
m the part exhibit twenty good designs for door¬ 
plates, serviette rings, trays, crumb scoop, letter 
rack, pen tray, pipe rack, brush backs, photo frame, 
bellows plate, and stationery rack ; affording : 

abundance of choice to those who are fond of this 
kind of work and may be on the look out for 
patterns. Mr, ] ‘ool supplies in addition to general 
i tools all tools and requisites for 

modelling, fretwork, wood 
! engraving, uud turning* 
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whole in combination makes a splendid mirror, 
being, as I have said, of black and brown oak* I 
have made a variety of hanging mirrors with the 
rim only set with carvings, and some of a fretwork 
and carving pattern, of which I will enclose 
pattern, four of them to cover the rim. The 
pattern is of my own design* I think it is useless 
to attempt to describe it any plainer, as most people 
know, or at least can look ut a swing mirror to 
see. how it is built. After you have purchased a 
little spinning wheel take the spokes out. ami glue 
joints afresh if it needs it, and then commence t<> 
make your mirror, etc. The mirror stands 2 ft. 3 in. 
from table to top of carving, and bottom, 2 ft. to 
li in* from edge to edge of bottom mould.'' 
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Window Conservatory. Fig, 1, — Apgle Iron, 

Fig, 2.—Mode of Making Framing* Fig. 3* 
Mode of Cutting Angle Iron* Fig. 4.—Window 
Frame or Case complete* 


■ 


Rubbing Down Oilstones.—C. H, M, (Ifyiam) 

L’nder the heading of "Menus, Mode'*. 

WORK, J Sec W, ti, 

shows how to prepare a board with emery to 
be used in rubbing down oilstones* His method 

seems unnecessarily long, 1 was taught in my 

ship days, twenty years ago, to use u 

i sheet of coarse emery eloth tacked on to a board by 

the corners. It might be glued to the board, but, as 
the oilstone is always a little greasy owing to the 
oil sinking into the stone, the dust ground off 1 Is 
able to stick to the emery cloth. When t he cloth 
is only tacked to the board, it can be taken oil’and 
be well beaten ou the back* This gets rid of the 
dust so well that the sheet of emery cloth lasts a 
long time. A sheet of No. *2 or 3 is the host to use, 

cl the hardest oilstone seems to rub oft about as 

easily as chalk comes off on a niece of smooth wood. 
One would have supposed that so simple a plan 
would have long ago found its way among every 
one who used an oilstone, but as l have often come 
across workmen who still grind up their oilstones 
on a grindstone or riat sandstone* it may be worth 
publishing (probably for not the first time by a long 
way) the method of grinding by emery cloth." 


do, should our fancy lead us to the training of 
plants and flowers, where every available yard of 
ground is built on, leaving as little space for offices, 
etc., as possible, tor building thereon, and where 
the housed are built so compact internally, that 
little or no space fora single pot and plant, either 
in the way of household duties, or in a place where 
it would not thrive if left on the window-sill outside 
without any protection, to die the first sign of 
winter! In the sketch given, I presume every 
workman will understand Us use as a window con* 
servatory. My mode of construction differs from 
the usual way of tilling up window conservatories, 
w T hich are generally framed complete and laid on 
brackets, or brackets fixed and built in place* 
When removing ms workmen in cities very often 
do, like birds of passage, only to suit their respective 

employment) —I quote my own experience — the 

whole framework lias to be taken asunder, or lifted 
out bodily, and seldom without mishap, and then 
i perhaps, it wiU not suit new premises without a 
deal of trouble. Then it is laid aside and neglected, 
and our hobby for flowers has flown, and the taste 
for the beautiful gone* To make one portable and 
I in sections, procure two pieces of angle iron aa in 


writes; 

and Methods.‘ in No, 31 of 


■ ■ 


11 i * 
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an 


an 


new 
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repousse work, 
carving, chip curving, 

The Editor. 
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Shop 


|Work— January IT 1 1 




Simple Incubator*-T. T* (I*\tthnrn) writes in 

reply lo W* I* ( Kirt(fttlanti) (we page NV7 ): 
u thermometer ho used in tin- Incubator? If ton 
would it do to put it in the wind 1 

Iron and Stool: Its Analysis.'- A Ft 1 it km as 

in Tin Wohkh writes: 


rights by making one for your own uhc (although 
my knowledge concerning the pal out law In not. 
very extensive), blit I consider tfmt T hv publish!: 
sketches and description of making it here, 1 ulmi 
nn iichii^ fur from right towards the paten too. 
* our let lor induced me to fry in make 11 model of it 
four-logged stool. shutting up into one length, but 
having it different joint: and if you do not cart' for 
either of I he t wo here Hhnwn, f would he willing, 
wln-n il in flnlHbed. to wend you a rough sketch of 
it, through tho Kditor* although 1 see no rcuson to 


Hawn to the underpuH of the material Th* 
f'lin bn can fad separately, hut It will | MU1 , 
tuck it to the legs* - J. H, 

Polishing f hairs.—J* f■ (MftWihf'tttttfL -PlAnnA 
to hear you have round Work m useful Vm/S* 

not way what wood the chairs you wInh to r J2 

varnish are made of, hut I mmpoKe Die? are \\uh* 
coloured,and "in the white." By "sLairusl v Ar nlS * ' 
! assume rhiil you want acoJuured varnish hv wMa 
you can darken the thing* to walnut colour n*5 
ope ration. 'Hi is may hr done, Imt it i H not m w \Z 
factory as staining and varnishing separately ftE 
11m hi tuple reason that If the colon ml vnniiHli ehiri 
ofr ilm wood under if shown its original c<5ouf 
VV lien the worst Is previously stained ibis d^i Tj I* 

happen* However, if you wish a combined -uu 

and varnish, or rather to use a varnish which will 

colour your chairs in imitation of walnut, all van 
have to do Is to colour the varnish accorrlinib 

Yon may do ho hy mixing a little gaH hlack and 


< 'mild 


to 


a 


V . 


n 


Owing lu facilities 

afforded to the present generation forHijPrdurnt ion, 

to the influence of Kunccinfiiniitat ministers against 
drink Wing the one* great object of life, and to the 
present rat tier high scale of wages at the Sydney 
Tin Works, a desire for scientific informal Ion has 
become established in cIhhhch where formerly tin! 
rule-of-thumb routine swamped all aspirations 
relating to the scientific processes in (iiumtNLc! urea* 

Your atm vo article Is* i|. Is to be hoped, only a pre¬ 
lude to a weekly scries of similar information on 
such Hues, May we ask for a percentage list or 
description of the wings resulting from modern iron 
and steel works, as we feel sure that if practical 
attention were directed to I,he subject that 
some commercial and profitable into could bo 
brought ats>ul for the in mm tains of slag at present 

blocking up The works," 

Combination Bedroom Suite, F, (\ wrlles:— 
"I am sure Mr, Scott will not be offended at 
T. B. K.'s suggestion#-nt least I Itnpe not, ns 

there Is art old Buying, ‘two heads are better than 
one." 1} too, was ho much pleased with I he in¬ 
genuity of the suite that 1 took the flr^t opportunity 
of my being in nur nearest considerable provincial 
town to order the wood necessary for Its const ruc¬ 
tion, which', by Ihe way, cost me in yellow pine 
JE2 2s., which surprised toe somewhat, as I had not 
thought It would take so much* As T* H, It, 
remarks (see pagi i ,Vi 5 ), 1 gtd 11 in, stuff fur the 
frames, and here perhaps I may tie permitted to 
remark that 1 urn sure it. would hr- a great, con¬ 
venience to the not very experienced amateur 

cabinet maker if a summary of the Total amount of 
wood required were; given at the end of the article. 

I would myself have done something hy way of a 
start on tfiis cabinet or wardrobe sootier, had 1 
been able, without trouble, to say to the merchant 
what. I exactly wanted. More experienced hands 
inny be able to Hay at once what Is needed fur such 
a piece of work. Others who arc beside the woud 
store can order It just oh they want, but it in a 
different matter when you are at leant sixty miles, 
as military men would say, from your basis. ’["hough 
Mr. Scott cxproseJy nays ho docs riot go into tho 
construction, and his description of his excellent 
design Is very full* there are undoubtedly Hcvoml 
point* which are not cleared up by the drawing 
and. though 1 am hy no means a tyro In Hindi 

work, I fall to wee bow they an; to be carried 

out* I have not the drawing before me now. so 
can from memory only speak of one (mint. The 

short drawer fronton left in bottom eompartmenl 
is drawn as a framed front. This for a drawer is. I 
think* a very unusual mode of construction, Tor 
unless the framing in mock -t.r., merely slips 
pegged or glued on to front—the drawer Hides 
cannot be dovetailed to the front, ilk they ought to 
be. What T* It H* h ay h of the looking-glass hail 
■truck me too. Also Lon risk, in case the spring 
catch for holding it up should at any time full, of 

thegliiHH falling down and being broken, f think 

the basin placed in a drawer, as suggested, 
would perhaps on tho whole be the more con¬ 
venient arrangement, lta jug might be placed 

Bitting in It in tho usual way, or else put in the 

central compartment right over the basin when 

closed in. Another point now' occur* To me. I 
think Mr. Hcott speaks of the drawer front* as if 
they were to be flush with the cose* In the draw* 
lug the edges seem us if bevel led off* ho as to make 
the front project, at least 4 in* or I im beyond iho 
case. Is this sol I hope Mr, *Soott will consider 
tho suggestions given, and point out anything he 
may see against them before any of us commence 
work. I have often found that many would-be 
Improvers, when Ihcy see anything (hey like, say, 
'Ob* It would bo a great deal better it It were ho.' 
Whereas lhat very point with many another 1ms 
been be fore the Inventor's mind, and Im has de¬ 
liberately rejected It for some good reason. Now* 

while I do riot see any objection to most of the 
suggestion* of T, H* it., It mu 
does, and therefore wo would 
views before us. 


B li 


IIjMniurck brown will, tho varotah. uml ^inZ 

! :! r L ,,B] J« J ,T, \\ U, V tr> *'>!»'- 1 *V "HeHn K I hi 

11 , , - you may vet 

t se spirit varnish*—II, A 

Tools. W* H* U* {St. Veter* Park). - Without 

Kiiuwmg “ “ 

| class of work you Intend to undertake 
give you j 

cover all your wants, but for general light 

or cabinet making* you will find the 

Hinp]i‘: Sutnn ytiu irogru, uo wimuhjt - for example 

the jack plant! could be dispensed wilh, if ymif 

wor^l is Ijought rtiady planed ; hut if vou get all the 

following you will have a very good kit with which 
you can ... * 

want as _ __ _ _ 

for carving, turning and shaping' nr fret ting? you 
would have to extend the list greatly—Jack plane, 
trying plane, smoothing plane, rabbet plane 
hand saw, tenon saw* dovetail saw, chisels from 
4 in. to J In., brace and hits* gimlets, hmrlitwlft, 

screwdrivers, semper, cork ru 

hand wrews, oilstone* hammer, mallet, 
cut Hug and marking gang 

things will enme in use Cut _ _ t 

but you mn add them as required. [ am afraid thii 
may he loo late lo bo of much service to you*- - Ji. A * 


proportions of the black and brown 
any shade of walnut. 


something more than I do about llio 

^ ^ 1 ^— M -4 -B- - * - * ». - 

■ * - _ . . , , , 1 earuiot 

a imt of tools which would be csrlftln 

_ d joinery 

,, — j— _ j , t 11 following 

Some you might, do witlmut- for exam ole 

«m I ■■ A- —. . I -I' Il _ I J JM ■ t d « 


t n 


manage almost anything you are likely 
a beginner. Of course if you want to go In 


to 


gimieis, rirailnwlB, 

bber for glassprtjNir, 

square* 

hots of other 


cm, etc, 

m your skill inerca«eA* 


Veneering,—C, T. C. (Brock!nt) H1 e remarks 

to which you take objection are ipiitc correct, &m\ 
no mistake ha* been nwlc liy the writer. The 
heart side is the proper one on which to lay the 
veneer, ll is also the side which tends lo become 

convex, although you say that it would M surely tut 
the other side* and that the formation of the wood 
is against the heart side becoming convex*" Well, 
finds are stubborn things, and. however you have 
arrived at tho decision you have, it will not alter 
them. 1 am afraid you have never tried prorif- 
enlly to sec whether your asaortion is correct, for if 
yon hud you would never have nmrln such a rash 
statement* .Suppose you were to Iry the experi¬ 
ment of veneering one plcco of a board on the 
heart side, and another piece on the oilier, and 
watch the result* The way the board tKjndHisnot 
a matter of opinion. Tint of fact, so that a test as 
proposed won Id be more convincing and in¬ 
telligible to your comprehension than anylhing 
else. J quite agree with you that it Is an Impor¬ 
tant matter, but you know theory can't stand 

against practical experience, and 1 always advise 

amntenrs and novices to try for thorn selves, if they 

think practical men wrong in their methods. Aea 
rule, the practical artisan knows more of his own 
trade than any other people, and in the absence of 

very strong proof to tho contrary, the assumption 
fairly must be that he Is not altogether wrong, aft 
yon would imply he is in this instance. It wuuld 
servo no good purpose to explain at present how 
the board goes as It does.—]). 1 ). 

White Acid lor Glues Embossing.—N arpy 

The 11 white acid " mentioned by you 
Is probably hydrofluoric acid, composed of hydro¬ 
gen and fluori ne hi t.hclr rum bluing proportions-* 
namely, 1B parts of fluorine to 1 pnrt of hydrogen* 
It is obtained hy dissolving fluorspar in sulphuric 
acid* and condensing the add fumes in water. It 
may hr got through any chemist and druggist* in 
gutla.'-nercha hot I lea Tho acid is dangerously 
corrosive* and will cause painful wounds If all owed 
to touch She skin, 
other substance containing silicon 
earthenware, by the action of the fluorine nn 
1 hr silicon in the kIubh. hence It must be kept m 
giittu piTchu .bottles, on which it. has no action*— 
ii* K J 


H 


Pip. 2? 


Pig, 3* 


Camp Stools, 


nlgrnt. against either of these tw r o* The section of 
the three logs of Fig, 1 js shown fn Fig, 1 a* Tho 
sides of it have to he cut at llie angle shown (Fig. 

In), and thus ji. will he seen that when a and C are 
turned on their pivots, if they are exactly cut, they 
will cross one another at their joint. The seat will 
help to strengthen them. You will find it rather 
dill!cult to cut the notches exactly In this Hiool* but 

wilh Fig* 2 you will experience Jcmh trouble, and I 
think a stronger job ran he made afler this pattern* 

Two o| the legs m Fjg* 2 will be square In thick ness, 

the oilier one hid tig the same width as lliese two 
together, and the nanui thickness (Fig* 
riveted fn h, mid it to i\ 
will he exactly nl right angles to the leg 
A piece is cut nut of a to receive o* 1 

thin sl.oid* A iw turned ftntn left lo rigid, and v is .. .,I III m 

turned forward at the trip. The. way lu fasten If I bin Is the cose, all you have to do Is lo scraDC or 
tlmse three lc-gw will he lo cross a rind r, and rim a (■lean up wilh glass nanet, and repoflsh* I* tliO 
pivot through them, and then ptace a across it, mu wood is injured it will t>o a more serious inutaT, 
that j !h Hdekness is under r; you will then nee mid l must have further particulnrH before J ^ 
where you wdll have to eul 1 he piece 011L* and fasten iielp yon. If you want further advice from us 

a to ll* Tim top of A can have a piece mil oft one any, if you can toll It* the kind of wood, and ca- 
sldc. ho as tint lo make llie corner of the seat any peuinily say whether it. Is veneered or solid, hive 
wider Mum the others. The rails may be rounded any deiuliw you may think important., for in this, a* 

on the sides* nnrl ho make I limn collectively circular in many other etines* the more particulars we have 
in seel inn, hut If this is done, it will Im niscesHary to the better, if an answer is to help you as much iw 
eul 11 ditFereut. shu fieri uoUjj in A* The corners of 1 il might. Do not be afraid of giving too many pflJ~ 
tho material to form the seat might ho cut after tho tjcidars, thinking Ihcy will ho of no use* FossiDiy 
manner I lmvo Hbmvn in Fig. fl* Tho piece Is bent they will not all bo useful, hut those that 
round and sewn through the two long dotted linns, so will he skipped, so do not. think you cause UBiuiy 
1 lie two corners nbuvu the other dotted lines being trouble by writing too explicitly.—D 


■' be the Inventor 

>0 glad to have Ids 

riiough L am struck with the 
ingenuity of the device far making the huge panel 
nerve oh washhnnd table, I think It irt attended 
with such disadvantage!* as make the drawer 
arrangement for basin much preferable unless 

you leave ymir nlnlhcs in ilai press open all day to 
dust. Whenever you wish to wash your hands, 
you have to open the door, let 1 Do panel down* 
arrange basin, etc, and then when done put nil up 
again* Thin Is a good dee I To he done each time; 
besides, the pari el m sure lo be wet, and will slinrlly 
become dlsenhjured arid slmhliy If soused. Jr shut 
up wet or even damp, i! Is not good for whatever 

may lie in the press. Instead of saying nil Htutr of 
i In* and styles of l In* or 11 In*, would il not he 
well to Hay drawer fnmls to lie at. least ^ in, or l In. 
In rough* division frumes between large drawers to 
he I In? Half inch hero would took skliiiny, 1 
question, tori, whether i in* for vertical division of 
compartments will not look equally skimpy/' 


l 


H will dissolve glass* nr any 

ob china ana 


h 


W. F. R* {Plum out h) r - 

KllVet shall bo 


Futuro Subjects* 

Thanks for suggested subjects, 

given lo ymir HuggesMonH In Vol. IT* of Work, 

Restoring Writing Desk* -A. Il (Lontfo-nl-l 
suppose 4 it Ih only the polish of your desk whJeh lift* 
hem score lied, and that the wood Itself is uninjarro. 

If tllto Is the cane 

clean ui» with glass paper 
wood is injured H will I 


11), a Is 

lu Ibis stool each leg 

it crosMCH. 
11 opening 


K f 1 * 






[I.— Quest ion a Anhwkrkr uy Eiirruit a?u> Staff. 

In nrrswer 

tx> your query* I have MlUimpUnl to describe 
forms of carnp Htools. In both diagrams you will 
observe that 1 have only given three-legged art tele 
as I see that the four-legged ones are palcnled* 

do not think you would bo hifringi 




Camp stool*. A. H. S. (Chrnhirr\. 
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large frame are dowellcd, or pinned to the centre 
glass frame. ( 3 ) The panel under centre glass It as 
a planted moulding round it of same section as that 
round glass. 14 } The upper portion is scoured to 
the lower portion by means of screws from below" 
the top entering the bottom mil of upper part, and 
by the pins turned on the lower ends of the pillars. . rjro . 
These pins should fit tightly into the holes bored [ Kir j 
for them in the top. Dowels should also bo put | h 
into bottom edge of brackets to fit into top in same 
manner. ( 5 ) If the fillet shown behind moulding 
under top (Fig. II) be the one you refer to, it is 

required to make the drawer work properly, and it 
is screwed at front and back to the gable. (G) The 
division between two top drawers is the same 
width and thickness as the drawer fore edges, and 


gables being plain —not framed 

is unnecessary. A. M, 


an upright section 


Picture Frame.— Wux Mark.—Y ou ask how 
vou can decorate the top of a picture frame, of 
which you send a paper cutting. Now, how can I 
possibly tell you anything that is likely to be of the 
slightest assistance to you without knowing more 
thm Ido about your capabilities ? For instance, if 
you can carve 1 should suggest that by carving you 
might vastly improve the appearance of the top, 
although so fares I can judge from the paper it is 
hardly worth while wasting much time on a thing 
which is fundamentally poor. As this, however, is 
s. good deal a matter of opinion you may be inclined 
to lavish work on it, and I should certainly re¬ 
commend carving. If you are unable to do this 
you might put pieces of silk plush at the back of the 
holes—or even pieces of a different kind of wood 
You do not tell me what wood the top of your frame 
fa made of, nor the thickness, nor whether it is 
aimply as an overlaid veneer that you have availed 
yourself of the piece as per paper. I might go on 
conjecturing for ever what would do for your pur¬ 
pose, and still fail to hit the point. It is really a 
pity that so many inquirers frustrate etForts to help 
them by withholdingdetaiis winch might be easily 

(supplied.— D, D. 

Foils blng Music Cabinet,—W, H- C, (South 
jVbrwo od ).—Your music cabinet must, indeed, be 
an elaborately carved and moulded affair if you 

cannot get it polished for less than a 

I am inclined to think there has I 

soni e w he re. 

such a piece of furniture aa a music cabinet;but 
are you sure that this is what a cabinet maker 
would call your contrivance ? Is it not rather what 
he w T ould call a cabinet—without the music—and 
consequently a much larger atfair than ordinarily 

known as a music cabinet ? If you wish to try the 
finishing yourself in the way you suggest, you can¬ 
not do better than use a mixture of whiting and 
turpentine, with rase pink for colouring. For var¬ 
nish which ‘'you could put. on with a brush that 
would look belter than ordinary varnish,” all I can 
say is that much depends on what you call ordinary 
varnish. A spirit varnish is what you should use, 
but tills is the ordinary varnish for such work. Of 
course you must not expect the same degree of 
finish as if your cabinet were to bo properly French 
polished.—D* A. 


Silver Plating. T, F, fil ftinchrnffr St/unre),— 
When silver comes oir from an article during the 

finishing process of Herat i:h-brush jog or burnishing, 
it shows either— (J) That the plating solution is not 

mrJy made up; i'l) that I he article was not pro- 
y prepared for plating; f.fi, or that the silver has 
cen forced on too fast. The Unit fault you have 

certainly fallen into You must not arid the cyanldo 
to the nitric acid solution of silver, ns I Ids wjjl give 
you nitrate of potush in your plating solution, and. 
thus cause the silver to go on in a loose condition 
After dissolving the silver in nitric acid, diluted 
w ith one-fifth its hulk of distilled waler. continue 
to beat the acid solution of silver iiuMJ all tlm free 
acid has been driven olf in the form of steam, and 
only a waxy paste remains, This nasi a will be 
nitrate of silver, and w ill form a hoMu Jump when 
cool. Dissolve this in distilled water, and add to 
the nitrate of silver solution a solution of cyanide 

of potassium, a littie at a time. Kilning frequently 
with a glass rod, until the cyanide [solution ceases to 
throw down white clots of silver cyanide. Allow 
it to rest for a few minute*, then pour away all the 
liquid from the silver cyanide precipitate, and pour 
in some clean water on the precipitate. Allow 
this to rest for a few minuie-t, then pour it oil'again. 
This is the way to wash Thu silver cyanide, and 
should be repeated two or three rimes in wudi away 
all traces of nil rule of potash. When this is done, 
dissolve t Do silver cyanide in a solution of cyanide 
of potassium to form the plating solution. Note the 
weight of potassium cyanide used lo completely 
dissolve tlio silver cyanide, and arid one-fifth more 
to form free cyanide. Make up the nolution with 

distilled water to contain at least I ounce of sliver 
in each gallon of solution. The person who*u in¬ 
structions yon followed, omitted t hose im purl ant 
details, Secondly, it is not enough to brush the 

article clean. By imating them thus, you have 
only made them mechanically clean, whereas the 
must be chemically clean to insure a perfect at 
here nee of the silver coating. All mechanical 
cleaning hi ill leaves on I he article some pari iciest of 

dust, or of loosened metal, and the>e must he dis¬ 
solved olf in a pickle before the article is njaci-d in 

the bath. Dip them first in old nitric acid diluted 
with water, then in lhe cyanide dip, ns you propose, 
before placing them in die plating bath. (See also 
tny article on Brass for an account of pickle-'*) 
they are to be burnished, they should also be 
uickcd lira dilute solution of nitrate of mercury 
j o;;. in l gallon of distilled water) before being put 

in the plating vai Thirdly, if you use loo much 
battery power ami force on the silver too fust, it 

will strip off whilst being burnished. The current 

from one or two small Daniel! cells, or Since cells, 
in scries, will be quite strong enough for your pur¬ 
pose, Let tho silver anode exposed in Die plating 
vat present the same surface as that of the article 
to be plated. 1 shall be pleased to advise you at 
any time.—G. K. B. 

Acorn and Cone Work.—F. 11 ( Jkirlin fj to ji).— 
For the work to which F. II. refers many objects 
which may he collected in country rambles will be 
found useful—all the many kinds of fir cones, acorns 
from the different species of oak, the beech-nut with 
its husk, grotesque and knotted twigs, etc. 
well to have plenty to select from before beginning 
work. These objects can be dried by pull Eng them 
in un oven that is not too hot. Acorns will need to 
be taken from tlieir cups and glued in again For 
icturo-fmines, brackets* etc., the framework is 
est made of pine wood, which can be stained with 
umber to an oak colour, The smaller objects arc 
merely glued on, the larger arc secured either with 
small brass pins, the projecting ends of which arc 

cut od' with nippers, or with needle-points (which 
are sold by the pound for such mirimcs) the project¬ 
ing ends of which are readily broken off* Another 

way is by breaking 

their scales over the entire surface of the wood so 
as to form a complete ground, and on this fixing 

the larger objects, 
finished, has to 1 

varnish will do, and by grinding burnt timber in it 

the work can be brought to the colour of old oak if 
desired, A camel-hair brush is used for putting on 
the varnish, and two thin coats arc better than one 
thick one. While drying, the varnish must be kept 
from dust. Another method of utilising acorns is 
by piercing them from end to 
alt, with a large needle (whi 


sovereign, and 

been a mistake 
gure is a ridiculous one for 


The 


l 




A. B, D, {Whitburn). 
loadstone (more properly lodestone) consists of a 
combination of the protoxide and peroxide of iron. 
It is found in considerable masses in iron mines in 
Scandinavia, Germany,Italy, Spain,China,and else¬ 
where. To procure it A. B. D. will probably have to 
go to some dealer in mincralogicnl specimens, Mr. 
W. Cutters (naturalists’ agent), 35 , Great Itussell 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C., would be able 
to supply him. He wiH get a serviceable lump for 
about 3 s, Unless we are mistaken magnets are 
more commonly made at the present day by sub¬ 
jecting soft iron to a strong current o£ electricity.— 
M. M, 


Loadstone. 


Natural 
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Bichromate of Potash v* Chromic Salt.— T. F. 

(Manchester Square ).—Chromic salt or chromic 
acid in a battery gives more lasting strength to the 
battery than bichrome of potash. 


, E. B. 


Reclining Chair.— Cabinet Maker ( Rawtcn - 

The copper rivets you inquire about can be 
had from Stanton Bros,, 73 , Shoo Lane, E.C 
Faithful]* Boro', S.E, The cost is about lOd. to Is. 

per lb. Both these firms are in London. I do not 
know of any place nearer your home where you 
Can purchase nvets* but why not use iron instead; 
vou can then have them made cheaply by your 
local blacksmith, or, if at all handy with tools," can 
easily make them yourself from a piece of iron rod, 
purchasing the necessary washers at the iron¬ 
mongers. This would save you trouble, and econo¬ 
mise postage or carriage,—G* le B. 

Practical Electricity*— S. G, ( Norwich 'An 
authoritative book 

Practical Electricity, 

F. j. C, 


It is 


or 




E 


up large fir cones and gluing 


on this subject m Ayrton’s 

1f 7 a. 6d., Cassell & Co*— 


41 


In any case the whole, when 
to be varnished. Any good copal 


Copying Press Makers, — Pickwick:, — The 

following are good makers :—Hughes &; Kimber, 
Most Hurd mg Street, London; Mordan & Co., 7 t 

Cheapside, Loudon. A book on^ engines and boiler 
construction is Wilson’s 

Boilers h (6ss.) t Lockwood & Co,—F. J. C. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 . 


4 A 


Treatise on Steam 


Small Sideboard with Drawers and Cupboards. 


Small Sideboard with Drawers and Cup¬ 
boards*— Peahen. — You send a proper Hiring of 
questions to be answered. Several of them need 
scarcely have been asked, as they are answered in 

the text accompanying the designs. But you want 
apparently to thoroughly understand what you are 
going to make, and some doubts are troubling you 
which you want set at rest. This very laudable 
ant ration on your part I shall endeavour to assist 

m attaining. First then, 1 presume you find a 
difficulty in carrying the moulding shown on the 1 
raking part of the pediment along the ends. After. 
clamping the moulding on the pediment, and finish¬ 
ing it os ween in the front view, you must place a 
piece of wood behind the pediment to work the 
moulding on till it reaches the backmost part of the 
cornice moulding. This piece of moulding that 
t9 put on behind the pediment need not follow the 
ruke of the pcdintent—jt may be quite fiat on its 
top edge (sec Fig. l) + {2} The upper part consists 
of one frame with tt panels in it -3 below the shelf 
and A above— on the lop of whioh rests the —“ 
and against which the ahelf is screwed, 
cornice, therefore, and Die shelf and brackets are 
all screwed to this back frame, and arc field 
together by that moans* The two side parts of this 


has two beads scratched on its face. It is mortised 
between the two fore edges, ( 7 ) The fore edge of b > F Forcing them from end to end, through cup and 

centre drawer is mortised into the inner gables (8) Wlth lar ^ e n <?cdle (which must of course be 

which are J in. thick. CO) The inner gables are done whilst they tire ver soft \ and threading them 

fastened between bottom rail and foro edge by on wire* By a combination of such wireaof acorns, 
means of a pin or dowel* A fielded panel S one basketstin which To suspend pots of ferns or dowers, 

which has a broad shallow chamfer or bevel worked ot h p r halt rustic matter.*, may be formed* 

on its edges. Sometimes the fielded side is placed These also ticca varnishing*— M. M, 

to the front and sometimes to the back, (tit) The Power of Daniell Battery.— Lineman.— If the 
grain of bottom should run in the same direction as cell in which the zinc element is placed is churged 
the top* It should be secured to end gable rails by with a solution of zinc sulphate, anri the cell 
moans of dowels. There is not much fear of which the copper plate is placed is charged with a 
bottom splitting when it is blocked, if the wood concentrated solution ot copper sulphate mam- 

in dry when you use it. (11) The shaded portion tained in [bis cunibiion by a reservuir of copper 

(in Fig, 12 ) under bottom rail refers, of course* to sulphate crystals, the k.m.k* of each pair will beat 
the little brackets underneath it, (12) The mould- starting about 1 volt, and this will probably work 
ings, shown in Fig, 2 , in line with drawer fore edge up to T 07 volts, when the copper plate has been 
consist of two beads scratched on top rail of gable, coated with electro-deposited copper. The e.m.f. 
near its bottom edge. This top rail is broad enough of the 12-eelled battery will, therefore* he 12 volts 
to receive the drawer bearers on inside* eo that it* at starting, working up to 12 84 volts in the course 
therefore, appears iti a line with the fore edge of of hull an hour. The internal resistance of a Daniell 
drawer, A half-plan, showing horizontal flections battery varies considerably* and as the volume of 
of gables and carcase backs* etc.* is given in Fig. 2 * current expressed in umpires depends upon the in- 
"while an upright section of outer gable is given in ternal resistance of the cells, one cannot say exactly 
Fig. 3 , of carcase back behind ctmboards in Fig. 4 * what the output of yours may be* apart from 
-M the same behind recess in Fig. 5 . The inner actual measurement* It ia, probably* something 


( 7 ) The fore edge of 
the inner gables (8J 
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between a quarter and a half umpire for tho 
whole battery but not more. If copper is allowed to 
deposit on the porous pan it ions, the current will fail, 

not only on account ot a higher internal resistance, 
but also because this short circuits the cells. To 

prevent this, keep the &im\ and also the zinc mud, 

from touching the porous partitions, — U. K* B. 

Electro-deposition of Copper.^ A* J. (Man* 
Chester.— ( 1 ) ] do not know of a hook devoted en¬ 
tirely to in format ion respecting copper, “ British 
Manufacturing Industries, 1 ' VoL IV., has an article 
devoted to Copper. In Bloxam's text book on 
metals, you will tlnd an article on this subject. 
There are also some valuable lessons on copper 
working in Cassells "*Technical Educator.*' The 
electro-deposit ion of copper is fully treated in 
Electro-deposit ion/' by A. Watt, a book fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Work. (2) It is possible to 
deposit a thin film of copper on both tides of a 

sheet of blotting-paper; but I do not know of any 

method apart from that of electro-deposition. Why 
do you object to this method t (3 j There is no 
liquid which will soften a sheet of copper, cither 
with or without dissolving it, A sheet of copper 
can be thoroughly softened by heating it to a dull 

red heat* (4) Copper will dissolve in sulphuric 

acid, and form copper sulphate ; also in nitric acid, 
forming copper nitrate, (51 If you ask for annealed 
sheet copper you will get it soft; but if you want 
the softest copper obtainable, you will have to get 
pure sheet copper well annealed,—G. E, B. 

Change Wheels. — E. G. (JPotrcrhampton)^ 
Though your query was worded "chain" wheels, 
I perceive that you must have meant change 
wheels. And can picture your pleasure in coming 
upon the articles on page 13S of Work, so clearly 

how these arc arranged, 1 hope you 

will thoroughly muster that explanation, A very 
simple way to pick out the right wheels for the 
more ordinary threads is to put on the mandrel 
a wheel having ten times the number of teeth ns 
there are threads per inch in the lead Screw (in 
your case it would be t wenty), then* on the lend 
screw, ten times the number of teeth as there arc 
to be threads per inch in the screw you wish to 
cut. Thus, if you have two threads per inch in 
your lead screw, put twenty teeth on the mandrel; 
then if you want to cut six threads* put sixty on 
the lead screw; if ten, put 100 on tlie screw, etc.— 
F, A, M* 

Screw-Cutting and Boring; 

—(IFarbWoa).—ft weakens a screw' such as the 
mandrel nose to cut a 
into. You can avoid 


fix as many pegs (such as are used in a pianoforte, 
though not so large) as there are to be strings, and 
into the other fasten as many brass pins, to which 
attach one end of the strings. Then string the 
instrument with small catgut or first fiddle strings, 
tlximr one end of them, and twisting the other 

opposite peg. r '" 

be drawn t lirht, 


Trade Notes mid Memoranda. 


The following, na n flexible paint, is said 
tain sufficient flexibility to enable a sheet 

S uh 11 '? be llied:-Soh soap. 2 ox.; 

12 oz. Dissolve and work well into usual oil paint 

^COMMENT! NO on the con of City i m pro vein eiv t* 

the l if}/ J rest! mys: " The widening of 

lhll has covered a penod of nearly twenty vek™ 
and is now almost completed. The houses set Wk 
arc all on the southern side. The first lot, including 
Hie houses from 51 to 71, Lurigute-hiLI, cost the Com 
mjssumers of Sewers ££5,405 A few years later 
another block was taken-19 to 35-at a cost of 

£ i 3 S^ Tho i l< l U8C9 ' 11 10 17 ^ necessitated an outlay 

ot and the last operation, including 37 tot? 

and a, St. Martin’s Court* cost £131,828, This makes 
a total expenditure up to the present time of 

£324,32(1 ■ but there will he a considerable recoup 
mem in connection with the last item. 


ft* 


rounci the 
should not 


These strings, which 
rftwn tight, must be tuned in unison. 

To procure the proper passage of the wind, a thin 
board, supported by four pegs, is placed over tlie 
strings at about 3 inches distance from the sound¬ 
ing-board. Tim instrument must be exposed to 
wind at a window partly open, and to increase the 
force of the current of air, either the door of the 

window, should be opened. 

.. the strings begin to sound 
in unison, but tvs the force of the current increases. 

the sound changes into a pleasing admixture of all 
the eight notes of the diatonic scale. An amlian 
harp is constructed after this manner: an oblong 
box of thin deal boards* about 5 or 6 inches deep* 
with a circle drawn in the middle of the upper siac 
an inch and a half in diameter* around which arc 
to be drilled small holes. Along the upper side of 
the box seven* ten, or more small strings of very 
fine gut are stretched over bridges near each end, 
like the bridges of a violin, and tightened 
laxed with screw pins. The strings must be tuned 
to one and the same note, and the instrument placed 
in some current of air where the wind can pass 
Over ite strings with freedom. A window which is 
exactly equal to the length of the harp* with the 

sash first raised to give the air admission, is a good 

situation. When the wind blows upon the strings, 
with various degrees of force different musical tones 
will be sounded. If G. L. G, adopts either of ihcse 
methods, I should very much like 
amount of success he meets with, 

Battlcsden Cart,—A n Amateur {Parish writes 

in reply to YY\ YV, YV. (see page 444), who says 
astounded at some things said in reference to 
making n Battlcsden Cart/ That feeling will sub¬ 
side as his intelligence expands. He says he is an 
improver. The few words I have to say will be of 
service to him, as he is obviously anxious for im¬ 
provement* and desires it in a branch of his trade 
closely allied to the branches he is waiting to have 
explained in YV okk. Hut first, to thunk you for 
your courtesy in allowing adverse remarks to 
appear in your most useful columns, which, amongst 
other features of worth, enable workmen to express 
their views with unabridged freedom. This latitude 
will, 1 trust* teach the amenities of correspondence, 
and may be the starting-point of descriptive ex¬ 
cellence, too often lacking in workmen's writing, 
which should make us bear and forbear, if some 
trivial mistakes in terms or omission of a word 
occurs to mar the completeness of good intentions 
in writing for others’ guidance more than for their 
own gain. I know nothing of the writer of the 
article on ‘Baitlesdeti Cart Making * 1 so that I can 
say the few Improving words to YV* YY\ YV. which, 
upon re tic ctio n, he will appreciate. First, as toil 
being written by ti clerk—it so, it is to his credit. 
One of the leading writers on coachmaking, holder 
of prizes and certificates from the Coach makers 1 
Company and International and other Exhibitions 
for reports and improvements in carriages, was a 
workman like W* \\\ YW, and was offered the 
position of clerk and manager at greatly increased 
wages. This did not detract from his competence 
to write on coachmaking, which is appreciated even 
in America* by the fact of seven different journals 
copying one of his articles as soon as it was seen in 
the States, and he is now supplying matter from the 
French Exposition for thirty journals, English and 
American* which are extensively copied into other 
journals. But, to the part of my letter which I 
w rite specially for YYT Yv. W.'g Improvement The 
writer on ’Battlcsden Carts’ spoke of shafts of 
American dm* which is different to the elm w hich 
seems to have come under his notice. It is exten¬ 
sively used for shafts in America* France, and* to a 
large extent, in England for cheap carts like those 
referred to* American elm is used for the sides, 
in alternate strips about four inches wide. Birch is 
used* but if the writer omitted that word, he would 
of course admit it, os W. YY\ \Y\ must admit his 
quotation omitted the word ’American/ But it is to 
be of service in instructing the writer, and those 
who he said he asked about elm shafts, that 1 mainly 
write to inform him that there are about fifty-four 
varieties of elm* most of which grow in England* 
one extensively, which deserves the attention of 
YV, W. YV. It is the wych-elm, a straight-grained* 
tough* pale yellow^ wood, often with a small 
of dark brown colour. It bears the male and female 
blossoms on the same tree* and it is supposed the 
brown heart is due to the accidental impregnation 
of the female seed by the male seed of the brown or 
common dm. As this brown is not quite so toug 
as the yellow wood in some parts of England* 1 n 
wych-elm is used for plough-beams* waggon and 
cart shafts* or parts w here toughness or strength is 
essential. If cultivated with the same attention to 
pruning for straight growth as ash* it. would be a 
useful wood for coach makers* as it is now for 
wheelwrights in the country for w 
w T ork. It is a little dearer than 

common elm." 
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Small prepaid Advert finch At sitmUons 

stui Exchange. Twenty Word* or \ct* r One sLnUmir, atuHino 
Penny per Word rxi™ if ever Twenty, all OTiiKft Advrr- 
ifayincntB in Sale and Exchange Column are eliarged Onf 
Shill] ni? per Lino f a v enurh) P ritbr wcirdoi* 

*•* Advertisement* Flmu 14 reach tlie Office fourteen 

Java iu jidvaucc of the date of ittue. 
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Screw-Bore, 


SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


groove for the tool to run out 
this either by drilling a little 
hole at the end of the thread* or by putting the left 
hand on the pulley of the mandrel to control its 
revolution at the end of the thread* and then 
gradually withdrawing the toot with the right band 
by means of the feed screw. Of course this requires 
a little dexterity. The long hole in the casting of a 
poppet head must be very accurate indeed* and if 
you cannot use a bar to bore the heads in position 
on the bed* I should finish that hole w ith a parallel 
rhymer; a rose drill should do about as w t cI 1 if 
you leave very little for the last one to takeoff. I 
should use a J in boring bar in your case, turning 
up the cutter with the bar so as to ensure its 
cutting equally at each end.—F. A. M. 

Picking Locks. — E. G. B. (Rochester). — Ordi¬ 
nary lever locks can be picked in the manner de¬ 
scribed in No* 26— 1 \c., by raising the levers care¬ 
fully one by one* nnd keeping sufficient pressure on 
the bolt to retain them in their position* 
be done with an instrument such as described* or 
with two small picks* It is, however* a tedious 
lob* and il Is usually much quicker to force the 
lock and repair it afterwards. Locks which have 
patented improvements* such ns movable stumps, 
wedge* bolts, etc,* etc,* in addition to lovers* 
practically unpick able. The same may be said of 
Bramah lock if it is in good condition* but the 
wards of this lock frequently get worn* and when 
this is the ease they can gcneralJv be opened either 
with a blank or a goose quill. The ordinary letter 
padlocks are only made to open at one ward* so 
if you take down the letters otl each drum* and 

S ut them on paper* you can see at a glance the 
iiferentwords the letters will make, and can try 
them in rotation. These can be bought, for less 
than tw o shillings* so it does not. pay to spend much 
time in trying to discover the ward* and the 
quickest way is to file the shackle off. The inter¬ 
changeable ones, however, can only be opened by 
chance unless you know’ the combination. Letter 
locks are used extensively in America, but are not 
much in favour in this country, ow ing to the risk 

forgetting the combination, being overlooked 
while setting the lock, or having it extorted by 
personal violence,—T* YV. 


Tools* Tools, Tools*— The cheapest house in the 

trade for English and American tools isLi nt’s, 297, Hackney 
Road, London, E. Send stamp for reduced price list* (a I 

Notice*— YVe take in Exchange Lathes and various 

tools for heller. Catalogue* 6 Stamps. List of Second-hand, 
2d. —Britannia Co.* Colchester* 

Largest Stock of Engineers and Mechanics' Lathes* 
Shapers, etc* Stocks and Dies. Forges, etc.—Britannia 
Co.* iocj Houndsditch, London, 

Call and select from our stock at tco* Houndsdildt; 
bat all letters addressed Britannia Tool Factory, Cokhester, 

Britannia Co* supply Gas or Steam Engines, and fit 

up workshops complete. Terms* Cash on easy terms. [3R 

Smokers, buy ** Roll Call" Pipes* Healthful, Luxu¬ 
rious, Economical. Post free, is. £d.—A ll&n Dew snap, 
65, Pikes Lane, Glossop. 

Patent Unbreakable Twist Bit*—1 in 


(4 R 


it. 6d,; 

i in., is* £d, ; J in., is. gd. - t 1 in., as. sd. ; il Lru, as* lod.; 
post free, 2 d. extra.“H or day* Chatham. 

Warranted Saws.— Panel* ys* gd.; band* 4 s. ; half¬ 
rip* 4 s. 3 d. Exchanged if faulty. Post free* 6 d. extra.— 
HoifDAY, Chatham. 

Special Quality Saws.—Warranted to cut a in* 

square iron* Panel, 6s* ; hand* 6s* 6d. ; half-rip* js.-^ 

Hobday, Chatham* 

Odd JdbS TooL^-Comprising Try, Tee* and Mitre 

Liepth Gauge, Spin! 

~ Hobday, 


This can 


a re 


a 


Square* Marking. Mortise* aou 

Level, and Plumb, Compass, &c. 
Chatham* 


3 s. 9 d. 




Beit's Patent Enamelled Adhesive Water- 
Proof Advertising Paper Letters and Figures 

in all Colours and Sires*—Sole and Original Manufactoryp 
17* Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, YV,C* Ageots 

apply* Sample sheet gratis. 

Tools of Every Description at Clarke's* t£s. 

Fore Street, Exeter, Illustrated catalogue, post free* [71 

Model Work,— New Illustrated Catalogue; engi^i 
castings, parts, Lathe castings, etc.* 4d. ; screws* bolts. 

list, stamp*—S tiffin & Co., 324 , Essex Road, London* N» 


[6 a 


heart 


hs 


Microscopic Objects of every description. Enter* 

taining slides, 5s. dozen* Microscopes and all requisites* 

Henry Ebbace* 344, Caled.man Road, 


Catalogue free. 

London. 

Six blghly Rnlfthed Cabinet Photographs (copied 
from carte or cabinet), post free, 3s. 6d. AH classes ea- 

Hsxry Br^i 

[ 10 I 


^Questions Answered by Correspondents, 

tEolian Harp.—S. M. (Glottccsfcr) w T rites in 
reply 10 G* L. G, (see page 47tS)"I happen to have 
two recipes by me for the same* whieh I will sub¬ 
mit for your uerueal, and use if yon think fit, though 
I can say nothing about the practical part of them. 

To construct an (volkm harp, a box should be made 
of very thin cedar, pine, or other bo ft wood. It 
should be of a length exactly answering to the 
window in which it 1 b intended to be placed* 4 or 5 
inches in depth, and 5 or 6 inches in width. Glue 
on it, at the extremities of the top, two pieces of 
wainscot, about J an inch high and i of an inch 

thick, to serve as bridges for the strings, nnd inside I which I mean to try, YY’hnt kind of Jam 
at each end glue tw-o pieces of beech about an inch you advise, and how long will it burn? 
square* and of equal length to the width of the box, nothing about regulating 
which is to hold the pegs. Into one of these bridges be kept constantly applied to it? 


c 


Largements equally cheap, 

Phoiographers* Derby* 

Cut Your Own ClotMug Systematically^ 

guaranteed. — Suits* Trousers, Overcoats, any sires 

James Hopkins, 3A, Chesmit Road* Tottenham, 

Collins’ Patterns,—TOO Fretwork (new), too Call¬ 
ing* ioq Repousse* (ail full sfae) ; 300 Tuming> 400 Sten¬ 
cils, is* each lot* Fretwork catalogue, con taming 700 
gearings, 3d. 

Collins’ Stonclls*—loo, decorator's, latge* 60 sheets, 

2S, 6d. ioo, for sign writers* is* 12 Assorted Cut Stencufi* 
is. 6d* All post free.—F. Collins, SummerlayT 

J Bath* 


List free* 


or 


styles. 


aggon and cart 

the brown or 


Middlesex* 


Simple Incubator*— Novice (Johnstone) writes 
in reply to YV, I* { K tVr gstand I (see page 557) :—*' I 
find n very useful article under " Simple Incubator*" 

p would 
Is there 

the hear* and has same to 


il* 
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Are universally admitted to U 
Nervous Disorders, miuIi 
H eadache, Giddiness, FiiIik- 
Drowsiness. Cold Gliill 

ness of Breath, Costive me,-* 


worth a Guinea a 


[ \nx 
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Wirt 1 ;irar] Run m Hie Stomadi, Sick 
m ;iiii L Nmdhnj* alter I w . and 

l'"l>t ihin^s of Heal, Lo «s ul Appeti 1 ;, Short- 
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>1 


s. 




iclie i on the Skin, DKlurhinl 

The first 


Sr arvy and I 
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*1 ' i 
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Steep, and all Nervous and l 

relief in twenty minutes* 


it con , tVr’ + 

'I In h n no fiction, for il^y 
Evr-ry riff I’r^ r u earnnjly invited to 
Box of these Bills,, and lln*y v-d] he a* l.mowl^dy' d to 


r* UjUuii; Sen / 
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dose will jjive 
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have done it in countless cus 




» B ^ 
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try one 
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for females these pills are 

than wealth ; the banisher of pain , the key to health .’ 

by members of all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to 


A priceless boon , a treasure more 

FACTS testified continually 

BEECHAM’S PILLS have the Largest Sale of any Patent 
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tlnervous and d*-U[tta N 'd , 


These arc 


Med ifi it e 


the World 




in 


Sold by all I )rr r ^. t : and B.iP j t* 1 


T. BeECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, in Boxes is. iW, and 2S. gd. each. 

Dealeri everywhere. ,V, A. —Full Directions are given with each /lux 
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the Irons of all English Pattern Bench Planes* 

or Try Plane , without alteration ol Irons 


Can l>e 


For adjusting 


easily fitted to any Smooth, Jack 

already in use. 
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Price 2s. each ; post free, 2 h + 3d, 
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ft if post on application to S 


Makers 
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CHARLES NURSE and CO. 
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PLANE MAKERS AND TOOL MERCHANTS 

182, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 

(Established 1S41.) 


! by 
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DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limited, 77, Southwark Street, London, S.E 






H, A, HOBDAY, 


FoCHTII Edition, 


Enlarged and Rtvi 1 


THE FRAME MAKER'S INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


H. SAVAGE, Manufacturer and i’atpntec. 

Rubber Stamps Rubber-faced Type, The 4 * Climax 

and tidier Dating Stamps. Patent Ink Pads, &c. dvC. 

Makers of Ro*oh, Mounts, Presses, Vulcanising anl 
Moulding Machines, Braes Turautv Ovals and otaer 

Shapes. 

MATERIAL and all Supplier for the Trade, 

requirements to 

H . SAVAGE , 33 , CHEAPSIDE . LONDON , 
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ntil Patterns, 
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115, Strand (Corner of Savoy EtA 

Moulding Dept., 41 , 42 . 43 . Kuasell St ., Covent Garden , London 
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Jf you have an idea for an invention PATENT it for a trifling cost, 

Particulars and Pamphlet free, 

RAYNOR & CASSELL , Patent Agents . 

37 , CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, EC. 
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Law 
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For Infants and Invalids, 
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SouthaTPptOn Buildin^p, Chancetry Lane?* Locdon. 


» 


IliK'li in Fl<*shj Nerve, lirviin 
and Hone Formers. 

i.i a fact that farinaceous foods cannot be digtiied by Infant;, This is 
tllO only food in which the starch has been whully changed intft 
soluble substances, which can at Once be converted in the hnclv into living 
blood* Hi is remarkable result is attained outside the body, by imitating exa =tly> 
the pniccFis of manufacture^ the natural conditions of healthy and perfect digestion, 

MELLIN'S FOOD has been examined physiologically by 
Authorities, and tested chemically by the most distinguished Ana[y-,t>, and has always 
been c lassed by them A r. ll has gained many awards of the highest merit at Public 
Exhibitions. 

No Food in the market can Miqw such a vast collection of bond* file tesiimenials, and 
many of these allude in an emotional vet sincere manner to the fact that 

FOOD lias saved Baby from Deatb. 
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Ey A. J, William?, M.P, 

Nciv Edition. 
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CtiSSrlt * Cent fan v, Lim it* d t 

l.udvate Hill t London. 
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POSITS, repayable on demand. 

CENT, INTEREST 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 

when not drawn below j£rcx>. 
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CASSELL’S CLASSI 

I FIED CATALOGUE, 

containing particulars of 

upwards of One Thousand 

I Volumes published 
[ Messrs. Cassell ik CriM- 

I'asy, ranging in price from 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 

GUINEAS FKK MONTH or A PLOT OF LAND FOR 

HIVE SHILLINGS PHR MONTH, with Immediate pr>s- 

Apvlv at the UfTice ol the JlIRKHECK. 1* K, EE HOLD LAND 
Society, atjove. 

Th" E1RKUECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, po^t free 

nu application. 
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the highest Medical 
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MELLIN'S 
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KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 




Tlireepence to Fifty 

Guineas 

will be sent on request f o r t 
free to any address, 

Casstd A CmLimited t 

Lad^atc Hill, Lottdnn, 


Tie Amateur Photographer 

Published EVERY FRIDAY,Thrice 2d. 

G«wl n : JlA/bLL, Watson & vjnkv, Umitad, t, Cr*cd Lane. 
Sk jmu ii f r ppy am! t*i*hi of Photographic Pnbtications on applicatiun. 


USED IN ALL CHILDREN'S HOSPITALS. 
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Prosfectus t Pamphlet and Sample , post free oh application to ii; • / u t*en tor 

mat M ti mi flirt n rr 1 1 




G . M ELLIN, Marlborough Works, Stafford St., Peckham, Londo 


n, S.E. 


SERIAL. ISSUE 


of CASSEDIi’S DICTIONARIES 

r'rench, German, and Latin, in Monthly Parts, at 3d. 


Issue of “Farrar's Life of Christ" In Halfpenny Weekly Numbers 

, Cassell h Company will polish la Weekly Numbei 


t 


p' It € j 4 


f ■ 
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On January 27, 1890, will be published Part 1, price 3d. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


of 


The Life of Christ 


f 


ISy the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar 

With about 300 Original Illustrations. 




(To he it sued in Monthly Part*, ltd,; 


Part 1 ready J.l A , 




isnn.\ 
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(F re n o b ~ E n 9 Ii s h 

The cheapest, the most complete and extensive 
Accurate booh of tHe kind in this country. 


English-French). 
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This New Edition of Archdeacon Farrar** celebrated work will l>* set in large 
handsome type and produced Ol] Royal 4t0 paper, uniform in size u irh the Po 

of Thr Dori*. Bills now in course of publication. 


n 


and only thoroughly 


i 




11 


A* tcrsrd. 


!S means of Uiu> new 


Kdinon 

Kdiiiou the work will be placed within reach of the humbk&t homes. 


The l U UEE DICTION litlEM 


trill hr ro tuple ted In about 
uarh cantalntng HO Pages. 

Ca&skll & Company, Limited, Ludgate HIM, London* 




G Partr 


%* 


1 




Prospectuses rttrtv ready at ail BooksellerC, 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Lud^a/e /Iill t London, 


• * 


: 
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A D VER TISEMENTS. 




We Recommend our 


i 






* '* 


! 3 i| 


n 


■' ■ 


{ 


N! 








A 




*11 


*■ 




Mortise 

Machine 




L 




I 

A-f 1 


* 


t." '■■* 




t 








It will do 


the work of other 

Saws 


i\ 1 P< 




A 


■ 

B 


1 I 


A 


-yy 


r i 


* 


fa 




* 






4 




II 


n| 


I 






We Supply CASTINGS, FORGINGS, &c., for Lathes—for 

Amateurs to fit up their Own. 










t*. 


■ 


y 


V 




-<_ * 


Patent Saw. 


< 


:rh 




/ 


? T-- - 




1_" 




4, 


X: 


/ 








■■ 


1 


5% 




100, HOUND SDITCH, LONDON. 


K 


* 




■k 


JP Jr 

V.X/ 


'V 




lktters—i3k.ita. nsrisrijfii. go. 


Ail 




7 


J. JL SKINNER <fc CO., EAST DEllEHAM, NORFOLK, 

Manufacturers and Importers of Photographic Apparatus and Fretwork Materials 

w———Jh H. S. & CO. kivc now ,i ]nrfft Factory witll accommodmion for up- rr.%., j xr • 

Jb i# M . °^ 10u W(,, rknion, wind’ is us,td cAduslvdy for the inarm hit cure rjf [ Xiinver xartlS, Arfiftfir/ ntifl l*lanitifj Milts Cttoeritifi aftnut 

11 in ' L | ij ij' J2 I] ]J j nios t 1C ^Pl K ’ ll,llUh ' oi * vcr y dcsciipiion, firoto the ciitrapcsi to ttie 2‘iro JrrfV near Hail way Station U 

T he process is simplicity ip FullJnstructkftS supplied with each 5tL 


1 


i V 




; 


B 


L H S A- CO. keep rc nilarly in si-'di .ib^ut 120,000 

FfcET or FRETWOoO, »;h <i;J vpty. v/U. T>, 

Ac , bosmt-n a very Urge qumtiiy or Lr_s p RinU, avj 
Iranis, i nrviti< and Tutiimr M'tod, , u;-l £v>O f DOO 

FULL-SIZE DESIGNS for FretworK, Wood 

CarvitiCi dtc*. hc*idr§ -its. smnv-i ~e bt-n-k of J 

Topi Chests* 1 -ret Work Outfits, Drills, Saw Frames, Ilutd 
and Treadle Machines, Saw liJadcs, ic. A T . 


3/6 


The Eclipse Camera Set 


/>:/ 

■ ■' 


w 

L Ul 


3/6 


£<?l,pjEi Design, No, 102, 


.. m b- 


Complete* cnnsistfnj? of a Polished Mnho/any Sliding Bellows, V-plate 
Cptiieri to phe to^r.Lph full-size tnrtode-visiles, with Focussing Screen, 

1>-it k iHiuLc. hrn»-mi Hinted L-ens, Urdss Kiltitig'Sj, OevElopaiitj - nnd 

Sol^ttiitis, Packet of Hty H-tcs, and full instructions, enabling any ama- 

teur to tnke a good rhutotfrapti* Price 3s. 0d., or securely packed by 
Pat cel Post, 4 &. 


rz 




\ 


\ 


t 




i 


7/6 Complete Photographic Outfit 7/6 


Specialities for 1888 &. 1880 . 

Deigns. FRETWORK No. 

price is, Nol =, containin 
eUiE 'Hjrate Patterns, ss. 6d 


Beaks raf New 
1, coutaLUing i* Lar^cMieets, 
so Slieitti -jt Larger ;iin! :ti to 

-ak of W a*jd L Jrvug f esiciic 

tontainiiig 14 Patterns, price is. : these are nJl New Pan 
not w>l<i in any other tonri. .%nt1 


Cnntj,rising FCT-TPSF. CAMERA SET* as above: also PHOTO- 
GKAPlilc PK INTlNl* APPARATUS, consisting of Hardwood Prlntin 

I lame, with Brass Spring li.i, k. Sensitised Albuminised Paper. GoL 
Inning Saint ion, FijEing Solution, Glass Hods* Cards far Moulding, with 
complete Uls ructions Also ] iar^wood Folding Tripod Stand and Focus* 

I. 7 s, 6d. Sri tirt-jy packed, post free, 8s. 6d, If packed 

in portable wood case, with lunged lid and leather itrap. as in Ulu&tirariDn. 
yu. extra. 


5 


7b 


1 


#s 


ems 

Would* if MjUI srpjtr4‘ely, 

c.Jsi three or fyur tjmes the flint Hint cliarg-J, Ert tw . rke 
HiEirllmok and Workshop Guide, pnet 1 s + Neti Des g:is. 
All Patterns greatly reduced in price. 41 




» 


> 


Every Set is carefully examined before being scut out, and 
guitraiitocd tn be in working order. 

If Apparatus does not give satisfaction, 
and is returned uninjured within three days of 
receipt* we guarantee to refund purchase money. 

Better Sets, 10s, 6d 

Cewpktc Catalogue 

STfllvip. 

NORFOLK 

WhNi^e Agent for L ndon—J, MOTHERS ILL, 

6 q , 3 1 Uo^ny Road* N*. and t, Southarupton Row, where 
S+ituples inay be seen. 




Complete Fretwork Outfit 

Steid Frame, 43Saws, Awl, File, 

pl.imrd \\ nod, gratis), ai:d is. 
jince 3s. 6d., carriage paid, 
wood* js, 6d 


r comprising flinch P 

& Ufiigns ^nil iiitii it-mt & 

Ha nd bo* *k on Hrru ark, S 

is fuel A^ortvl Piaiied Fr^t- H 


N.B. 




**s Bi 4«L» toos.. and upwards, 

of Photographic A[iparntus, mse 

J. JL SONNER 8l CO.* EAST DEREHAM. 


8r Special Fretwork Design, in cOmniemor.itinn of Her 
Majesiy's Jubilee 

Otfllogue of Machines, T tesigru. Wood, Tooli, At,, with 
____] Hundred UlustratL.ji)b. nnd in!t Instructions for 
I f ^ret* cut tits g, Pd [slit 11 g, and VarriishiiTg* \ rtcejd,* po*t free. 

► Gjtnl Fret Saw;,, is fad, per gross; best umo. as. per gro.ss. 


■1 


, sute, je in. by 26 in** puce as, 6d, 


![■ i 


* 


Wall Brackftt 
Pr.ce S<L 




se 1 ir.\! 






trtruf is xttpjtfit'd in 


Seirurr fi>t‘ 


NEW SERIAL ISSUE in Monthly Parts, price 7d„ of 
A Popular Treatise in which the Wonders of Science are made interesting and intelligible to all* A\ ith about 1 9 500 

IthtstrnfioHH ami J}i<tyranis. PART 1 way' January 27, 1890, prLe 7d. 

itluabic Co LOCKED Plate, shtnving the Order of Sueceuwn of ihe vartom Rocks that compose the Crust of the Earth. 

:ill 1 booksellers 1 , or post free from- CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Lndgate Hill y London. 


All 


t M 


4 


Graph sc. 




Science for All 




*** With PART I wiitbc issued 


as a Frontispiece a 7 1 

Prospectuses at 


» 


* 


Fretwork 


d Carving 


an 


GOLD MEDALS AWARDED TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


my from Hi I- MAKF.ltN, the OUlest Est/iht;*h 

in Londoti+ 


t'rf and f|f(* /f^.yf House 

Wood r<rn?fi l x 
aud Meehan lent 


Just out-—Lists Nos. 41 and 40 of Latest DcM-jns, v ith JiHtrucdoos 
for Fret Cutting, free on application ; Compete Lata log tie, Nos. 
3g and 3B, of Dciign^, Machines, Tools, and Materials, with 1,400 
Engravings, ^cl* ; Book on Wood-Carving, for ihe Guidance of 
[ Heginners* with 50 illustrations, 9ti, ; Five Sporting Photo frames, 
No. 845, Including illustrated one, 3d,, free. Please quote num¬ 
bers of Designs when ordering. 


Stack kept /hr Va rpentcrs 4 

JFreiuto rkers. Asti at cars 


T art* ers 






- 


* 


* 


WRITE FOR PRICES OF WHAT YOU WANT. 

Observe the 

FOLLOWING 


V 


1 


IT 


Coktains Tools 




— 


XCentlemahs 


Publishers of “The Amateur, 

24 and 26, Wilson Street, Finsbury, LONDON, E C. 


HENRY ZILLES & CO 


{>* 


as follows : 


*1 


Mallet, 

Chisel, 

Gouge, 


St v Registered. 






s 


r l 4 


L,' 




► 


-MAik 


i TOOL 






Iff 


r 


i 


1 


Axe 


A 


i 


I 


Highest Award 

Tools and Patterns, 

Machines, Desi&rva, Tools, Wood, Mirrors 

H.uges and Fittings, Varnish, eto. 


Gold Medal for 


* m 




' 


Two Hammers 
Saw 

Tliree Flies 
Two Tumscrews 
Square, 

Claw Wrencfi 
Pliers 

Two Gimlets 
Two Bradawls 
Pincers 

Glue Pot and 


CABINET 


I 


ff* 1 


r 


1 


\ 


t 


■ 




r 




i 


r: 


» 


BRICE 


■ I 


t 




■r 


1 


¥ 


I got a First Prize 




T, X* writes : 

from one of your Designs 


■ i 




1 




1 


J " 


1 


1, 


£2 2s. each 


M 


r k 


Received your Cata¬ 
logue to-day t and consider it the best 

I have seen* 


R. \\ r . A. : 


if 


^>ize, 21 in, high 
Ly 14 in. wide 

made of Polished 
Oak, with Two 

Drawers, and 
with Lock and 
Key, and with 

two 1 -oops to 
fasten it to a wait. 

Mosch/f *1 Sotl'n Natal TOOL CHESTS from 2x> €d t to £10* 

NOTE THE ADDRESS 




>1 


I 




■ 1 


a 


IT 


4 


ip 


■Kr 

■ ■ H 


^Machine to hand 


R. B, M*: 

am highly pleased with it 

J* A. S.: 


I 


l l 


* 7 . v 


1 


tl 


f 


l have taken Eight 
First and One Second Prize with 
various patterns of yours. 


■* 


1 1 




Brush, 

Plane, 


k h* ..t.civr- ii 4 strnnsf* wdl made Cabinet of puhsherl 

i mic* ,lIL< 1 every tool h full ii«* MnncicAblA, and war* 

r:ipt^<L I lie coBitrfitSi cortaiirisc such looK 

UbuaUy ri?'|ULr' , i1 for repairs, ilc.. in a huUseitoLd, imt\ COHipaSSeB, 
ihc mvestnieitt of its sm.flll cutl will soon be saved by 

the work done twitli than. 


a r 


HlustraU'd Catalogue of oil Tools t 

Wood, etc. y and 500 Mi mature 
Design f t free for Six Stomps, 


ari‘ 




Nails & Screws. 


Karger Brothers, 


MOSELEY & SON, 323, High Holborn, W.C. 


F^0*vC*<J*t** p 5 

(lit 44 a 1i ^ 


TJ" 


Occ^jeonu Ta0l’l 

FiZZ 26 Yt % 15 IN 9 . 


SETTLE, YORKS 


* 
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